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CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE ADMIRAL’S WIFE AND DAUGHTER, AND 
THE PIRATE’S BRIDE. 

“Ha! ha! Ladies on board, say you?” ex- 
claimed the admiral, to the second lieutenant of 
the flagship, when the latter returned on board. 

“ Yes, Sir Charles.” 

“ And Mandeville, and the poor fellows in the 





first cutter killed. Little Kingsley, too. Poor | 
little fellow, how his poor mother and sister will | 


grieve! The boy would have made a smart 


officer some day had he lived. Poor Mandeville! | 
He’d have been made a commander at the ter- | 


mination of the cruise. 
Poor things. Order my gig to be lowered, 
Dixon. I'll go on board the prize, and visit 
them. They mustn’t remain in that blood-stain- 
ed craft whoever they are.” 


But ladies, you say? 


Ina few minutes the admiral stood on the i 


Viper’s deck, gazing around with some curiosity 
at the appointments of the vessel whose very 
name had carried terror in its sound for so many 
years. 

“Grantley,” said he, to the midship who 





acted as his aid-de-camp—‘“go down to the 
cabin, and say that the admiral is on board, and 
if agreeable to them would wish to see the 
ladies.” 

The youngster descended. In the fore-cabin 
he met Mary, pale and agitated. He delivered 
his message. 

“Yes, assuredly,” was the reply, spoken 
vacantly, “Pray, tell the admiral to step down. 
I will inform the ladies.” 

The young woman retired into the after-cabin, 
and the midshipman returned to the deck and 


T d you were on board, I believe I 
should have gone mad. Ha! you here, too, 
Josephine? See to your mistress, my poor girl, 
and get ready to leave the vessel.” 

In half an hour, Lady Mortimer and her 
daughter—Mary—and the mulatto girl, Jose- 
phine, were safe on board the Dreadnaught, and 
in the admiral’s cabin. Leaving them there to 
recover from their agitation, and to realize their 
happy rescue from the power of the pirates, the 
admiral returned to the Viper to examine the 
prisoners. He was curious to see Legro, and 
scarcely less curious to see the husband of the 





reported her reply. The admiral i diately 
descended to the cabin; but he had scarcely 
reached it, before a scream of joy resounded 
through the vessel, and Lady Mortimer and her 
daughter rushed towards him wildly, and threw 
themselves sobbing and laughing hysterically, 
into his arms. 

“God of heaven!” exclaimed the admiral, 
starting with astonishment, and hardly able to 
believe his own eyes, “Emma! Helena! Is it 
possible! Thank God, that you are saved! 
but I believed you to have been safe at Barba- 
does, a week ago.” 

“0, Charles—Charles!” sobbed Lady Morti- 
mer, while Helena clung to her father’s neck, as 
if she feared she should be torn from him. Mary 
stood looking on in a sort of bewilderment, her 
bosom racked with painful thoughts almost too 
terrible for endurance. 

The admiral led his wife and daughter into 
the after-cabin, and after they had in some de- 
gree recovered their composure after this unex- 
pected and joyous meeting, they briefly related 
to him the particulars of the attack on the brig, 
and of their capture, and of the cruel murder in 
cold blood of the captain and crew, which, though 
happily unconscious at the time, they had heard 
of through Mary. 

“ The brutal wretches!” exclaimed Sir Charles. 
“ Thank Heaven, their career is well nigh over, 
the day of retribution has come. But tell me, 
who is the young lady in the other cabin?” 

“Poor thing!’ said Lady Mortimer, “she is 
the unfortunate deceived wife of the captain of 
the brig.” 

“ Of Legro!” exclaimed the admiral. 
“No, Charles, of a young man who command- 


scarcely noticed him, I was so terrified, but he 


seemed to be a good-looking young man, unfitted | 


to be the comrade of the ruthless wretches 
around him, and he certainly protected us from 
insult, and has left the cabin to us since we were 
brought on board.” 
“Who is het 
young woman—a 
Rather pretty and delicate, too, 1 thought.” 
“1 scarcely know 


How came he to marry this 


She evidently was much attached to him—and 

though she will not even see him, feels her own 

unhappy condition, and Ais, most acutely.” 
“Well, she must go on board the Dread- 


naught with you and Helena—I will send you at | 


You must not remain in 
vessel a moment longer 


once. this accursed 


Good heavens ! 








“That | 
young woman the wife of the monster, Legro?” | 


Had | 


ing young woman he had carried on 
board the Dreadnaught. Captain Legro was 
unharmed. He received the admiral with sullen 
civility, but spoke little, appearing resigned to 
his fate, but being unwilling to answer any 
questions put to him. 

“There is a young man on board, unless he 
be amongst the slain,” said the admiral, to the 
prize lieutenant, “‘a young man who is a sort of 
lieutenant of Legro’s. Have you noticed such 
an one?” 

The lieutenant pointed to Carlos, who was 
sitting sullenly on the steerage deck, ironed 
hand and foot. The admiral approached him, 
and asked him if he was the husband of the 
young woman he had found in the cabin. 

“No, senor admiral,” replied the young 
Spaniard. 

“ Where is he then—the young man I seek ?” 

"To no sé, senor—Io no sé,” replied Carlos. 

The admiral returned to the lieutenant. ‘“ He 
is among the missing, I suspect,” he said. 
“ Perhaps so much the better for his poor wife’s 
sake.” 

“Of whom do you speak, Sir Charles?” in- 
quired the surgeon of the fleet, who was con- 
versing with the lieutenant. 

“ Of a young man, doctor, who it appears had 
his wife on board the pirate. I suspect he is 
killed. He seems to have held some position of 
command.” 


“There is a young fellow in the sick bay, | 


for’ard, an Englishman, I suspect, and a very 
handsome young fellow, too. He has been shot 





| 
| 


in the shoulder, but the wound is not very | 


serious.” 


“Conduct me to him,” said the admiral ; 


| the doctor and he went forward together. 
ed the brig at the time of our capture. I | 


When the admiral returned to the Dread- 
naught, his wife and daughter questioned him 
relative to the husband of the young woman for 
whom they felt so mach sympathy. In fact, the 
ladies felt some sympathy for the young man, 
himself, 


spoken kindly to them on the dreadful night of 


| their capture, and already they had woven a 
lady-like young creature. | romantic story arising out of his marriage with 
| their interesting and youthful companion on 
She has said but little re- | 
lating to the matter. She was, it seems, deceived. | 


Did not know that he was a pirate, poor thing. | 


board the brig. 
“ T saw bat little of him,” replied the admiral. 






“But he certainly is a handsome young fellow, 
far superior to the wretches wit! h whom he is 
associated in crime. He is wounded with a pis- 
| = shot in the shoulder, and is under the ch urge 
| of Dr. Hamet.” 

“ Poor fellow!” exclaimed both the ladies. 

“ Your sympathy will hardly save his neck if 
the doctor saves his arm,” said the admiral 


| fair trial, 
and | 











RESULT OF T 


DISCLOSURE. 


“He holds a position of command amongst the 
wretches, and depend upon it, it will go hard 
with him.” 

“Tt will kill that poor young woman,” said 
Lady Mortimer. “ For though she has declared 
that she must part with him forever—that she 
can never see him again—she is deeply attached 
to him. She is heart-broken now, and I am con- 
fident will not survive his disgraceful death.” 

The admiral shrugged his shoulders, and 
rising from his seat, observed that he must go on 
deck. As he passed through the foremost cabin, 
he was met by Mary. He bowed politely and 
was passing forward, when he noticed that she 
looked timidly into his face, as if she desired to 
speak with him. He stopped in order to give 
her an opportunity. 

“Sir Charles Mortimer,” she said, with a 
faltering voice—“ You—you have seen my hus- 
band ?” 

“T have seen a young man named Davis,” 
replied the admiral, “who is I presume, the 
person you refer to. I am sorry to tell you he 
is wounded. He—” 

“ Severely ?” exclaimed the young woman, 
interrupting the admiral. 

“No, madam, the doctor tells me his wound 
is trifling.” 

“O, my God!” exclaimed the young woman, 
bursting into tears. “It—it—is dreadful for 
me—for—a wife to say so, but—though it would 
have broken my heart—I could have almost 
wished that he had been slain in the attack. It 
is horrible. No—no—I cannot wish that. Tell 
me, Sir Charles,” she whispered—* will they 
take his life? He is young—he may reform. I 
will promise not to see him again—but once— 
but once only—but pray spare his life. Do not, 
O, do not let him die in the midst of his sins 
and wickedness! He was once an innocent, 
kind-hearted boy—and he is my husband.” 

“T pity you, madam, with all my soul,” re- 
plied the admiral, much affected at the sorrow 
of the hopeless and beautiful young woman, 
scarcely it appeared beyond the age of girlhood, 
who was pleading so earnestly for her husband’s 
life. ‘I can, however, promise nothing. But 
of this rest assured, the young man shall have a 
and if there is any evidence that will 
appear in his favor, I pledge you my word, so 


| far as my influence extends, he shall have the 


he having been the only one who had | 


benefit of it. You had better join the ladies in 
the after-cabin,” he continued, taking the un- 
happy, trembling young woman by the hand and 
conducting her gently to his wife and daughtery 
“Comfort this poor lady, Emma, and you, 
She has need of your sym- 


” 


Helena, my dear. 
pathy, poor thing! , 
The ladies rose, and Lady Mortimer took 
Mary’s hand, and kissing her forehead, as if she 
had been a child of her own, led her to a seat on 
the cabin sofa. The admiral retired, but return- 
ed in afew minutes to inform the ladies that a 
breeze was springing Up, and that he hoped they 
would be safe at anchor in Port Royal harbor in 


twenty-four hours 


“In Port Royal!” exclaimed both ladies in a 
beneth 

“Yes,” replied the admiral, “I hope you 

will be safe back at the plantation to-morrow 


night.” 


| risk to avoid these diffi 








! cording to the English laws 


“Then,” said Helena, “we shall not go to 
Barbadoes, papa ?” 

“No, my love,” returned the admiral. “1 
have fortunately succeeded in accomplishing the 
object for which I wished you to remain at Bar- 
badoes. My presence, too, will be required at 
Kingston ; so I have thought it advisable to 
return with the prize, and the rest of the 
squadron.” 

“Tam truly glad of it,” replied Lady Morti- 
mer. “I long to see my children, after the 
trouble I have had, and I never cared to leave 
the plantation.” 

“And I am not sorry, mama,” said Helena. 
“‘T have had enough of voyaging by sea for the 
present.” 

The admiral was right in his conjecture. A 
stiff breeze sprang up, and in twenty-four hours, 
the squadron lay at anchor in Port Royal harbor. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


STARTLING DISCLOSURES, 
PIRATES. 


TRIAL OF THE 


“Letters from England, Emma,” cried Sir 
Charles Mortimer, gaily entering the drawing- 
room at the plantation, about a weck after the 
arrival of the fleet at Port Royal. “And what 
do you think?” he added, “the old earl is 
dead, and Iam now Earl of Annesley. I salute 
you, my Lady Countess,” and stooping forward 
with mock courtesy, he raised Lady Mortimer’s 
hand to his lips. ‘You appear sad, Emma,” 
he continued, “I thought the news would have 
given you pleasure ?” 

“Tam pleased with anything that affords you 
pleasure, Charles,” replied Lady Mortimer. 
“ But I was thinking of days long passed away. 
Forgive me, Charles, I know you have long look- 
ed forward to this elevation of rank, and acces- 
sion of fortune; but in my opinion it has cost 
too much, since it has deprived me of the love 
and care of our first-born child.” 

“Pooh, pooh, Emma!” returned the admiral. 
“ The boy, if he be still living, is happier as he is. 
Remember, Emma, that our 
Roman priest, in Switzerland, was not valid ac- 
The boy must have 


marriage by a 


been regarded as illegitimate, and there would 


have been a source of perpetual rancor between 


him and Charles, who, must inherit the title and 
estates.”” 
“Ah, Charles!” sighed the lady. “A mother 


can never forget her first-born child!" 
“The boy is well provided for, 
“aod I am sure is 


my dear Em- 
ma,” replied the admiral ; 
happier as he is, than if educated as the son of a 
gentleman of rank and fortune, he had come, as 
that he 
was held as an illegitimate child in the eye of 


” 


he most have come, to the knowledge 


the law 
“It is bard, unjust, Charles, 
lawfal wife when the babe was born 
in the sight of God, and 
but we cannot contro! the law 
Then recollect, 


known, 


and I was your 


” 

“You were, my love, 
in oar ¢ 
of the cr 
had ever 


wn eyes ; 
pantry if our marriage 
been your father’s life would 
imperilled; and 
Iran a desperate 
on that stormy 


perhaps have heen disgrace 


would have fallen upon me 


icalties, 











night, which I shudder to think of even now, 
when I risked the loss of his majesty’s brig-of- 
war, and the lives of myself and the men under 
my command, No, no, Emma, believe me, it is 
best as it is.”’ 

“Charles,” replied the lady, “I know how 
much you risked for my love, and for my dear 
father’s safety—the loss of rank and fortune—of 
your commission—and your own disgrace. I 
have ever felt grateful for your love and devo- 
tion, and have tried to forget my own griefs. 
But I cannot. Through all the years that have 
elapsed, I have dreamed, and [ dream still of 
that bitter moment, when I parted from my 
child. He appears to me still as he appeared 
when last I saw him; when I retorned with a 
bursting heart to kiss him again and again, and 
he looked up into my face smiling, and trying 
to leap from his nurse’s arms into mine, while I, 
cruel mother that I was, was leaving the inno- 
cent babe to the care of strangers—never—never 
again to clasp him to my bosom.” 

Lady Mortimer wept silently, and her hus- 
band took her hand and said, kindly : 

“Tt was hard, my poor Emma. I could even 
then feel deeply for you; but my course was 
dictated by stern necessity. This intelligence 
will render necessary our return to England in a 
short time; and I promise you, Emma, if the 
boy is living, you shall see him; but mind you, 
for his own sake, for his own happiness as well 
as yours—he must not know that you are his 
mother.” 

Lady Mortimer sighed. —_ the many 
years of her married life, the only thing that had 
clouded her happiness had been the recollection 
of the infant she had forsaken and given over to 
the care of strangers. And strive as she might, 
she could never banish that recollection, and now, 
the accession to the high rank, which had been 
the chief cause of the necessity of this action, 
recalled it freshly and more forcibly to her mind. 
Sir Charles Mortimer was proud and ambitious ; 
but the mother felt acutely how worthless were 
worldly position and worldly wealth, in com- 
parison with the natural affections, if these must 
be crushed to acquire the coveted digtinction. 
She had never spoken to her husband of the 
result of the interview with the young surgeon, 
Arthur Marshal, though her chief desire to visit 
Barbadoes was the hope that there she would 
meet the young man again, and learn from him 
more relating to her first-born child. But Arthur 
had returned to Port Royal with the fleet, and 
she had been longing every day since her return, 
for his re-appearance at the plantation. 

“ Charles,” she said, after a pause, resorting 
to an innocent ruse to attain her object—“[ 
fancy Robert’s eyesight has been greatly benefit- 
ed by Dr. Marshal's recipe. I shoald like him 
to see the child again.’’ 

“ He shall, Emma,” said the admiral. “ The 
Daphne is now in Port Royal ; but the evidence 
of the officers may be wanted at the trial of Le- 
gro and his desperate gang, which commences 
tomorrow. The court, however, will make 
short work with the villains, I fancy, and ina 
day or two, I will bring the doctor to the planta- 
tion. By-the-way, how is the young woman— 
that young rascal, Davis's wife '”’ 

“Almost broken-hearted, poor thing! She 
keeps to her room and says hardly a word to 
any one. Helena has tried to coax her to relate 
her history, thinking, that conversation might 
relieve her mind, and prevent her from dwelling 
constantly upon her misery; but she is as re- 
served respecting her family affairs here, as she 
1 feel deeply for the 
poor creature, she is so pretty and so young and 
She appears to be little more than a 


was on board the brig 


innocent 
child.” 
“Poor girl!” said the admiral 
“ How will the trial result as revards Davis?” 
asked Lady Mortimer. “ My sympathies may 


be misplaced, but I cannot help feeling for the 


| young man.” 


“I'm afraid it will go hard with him,” 
the admiral 


replied 
* He, it appears, was in sole com 
brig when the Rapid wis captured, 
and all her crew mardered 


I wh 


is cal 


mand of the 
His escape is out 
ot the question wuldn’t be surprised if the 
young womar ed to appear in 
thongh I will endeavor to prevent 

“It would kill her,” 
mer. 


court, 
it, if poss 
answered Lady Morti 
“T thoaght a wife could not be called 
upon to give evidence against her husband 7” 

thy so; 


“Exa batin thie affair, general evi 


dence will be required —hesides, under the cfr 


cumstances, she may not re ally he the young 
villain’s wife—though, 
she is.” 

“ She tells me they were married br a 


man 


poor thing, she thinks 
lergy 
n London, and that she then 


ymtmanded a merchan; 


ata hareh 


helieved that he « ” 


Yeas! 


“So much the worse for her, poor creetere,” 


replied the admiral; “the scouodrel deserves 
hanging for tha: villany alone ” 
* Ah, Charies,” lady, thoughts of her 


own forsaken child, and of the profession she had 


ean) the 
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been told by the young surgeon, that he had 


embraced, crowding into her mind—‘ who 
knows to what temptations the unfortunate | 
youth may have been exposed in boyhood. 
Who knows—” 

“Really you seem to be greatly interested in 
this young sea-rover,” replied the admiral. 

“I pity his wife, Charles; besides, he alone 
showed kindness to us, of all those dreadful 
men.” 

“Whom he led to capture the brig, and in 
cold blood, to murder the unfortunate captain 
and crew,” returned the admiral. “I am sorry 
for the poor girl he betrayed, but 1 have little 
Sympathy to waste on him. However, a day or 
two will decide his fate.” 

* * + * * 

The capture of the Viper and the notorious 
Captain Legro had naturally created intense 
excitement throughout the West India Islands, 
and on the day appointed for the trial, the 
court house was crowded not only by the resi- 
dents of Kingston, but likewise by numerous 
masters of vessels, and strangers from all parts 
of Jamaica, and from several of the other islands. 
The evidence was so complete, however, that the 
trial was considered to be a mere matter of form. 
A number of seamen and others were present, 
who had at different times been plundered by the 
Viper’s captain and crew, and who recognized 
both the vessel and her commander. Still, it 
was probable that the vast amount of evidence 
would occupy the court several days, and in 
spite of the horrible crimes of which they had 
been proved guilty, much sympathy was mani- 
fesied—especially by the women—for the two 
young men, Carlos and Davis, and especially in 
behalf of the latter, the romantic story of his 
having had his young wife on board the brig 
having become known. 

The admiral—now Lord Annesley—though as 
he had not yet assumed the title, we shall still 
style him Sir Charles Mortimer, met, towards 
the close of the first day of the trial, the young 
surgeon of the Daphne. 

“Ah, doctor,” he said, “I am glad to see you. 
Lady Mortimer thinks your recipe has done our 
boy’s eyesight much good, and she wishes you to 
see him again. Suppose I drive you to the 
plantation to-day, to dinner?” 

The admiral’s invitation was promptly ac- 
cepted, and for reasons that he was ignorant of, 
the young doctor was warmly welcomed by Lady 
Mortimer, though she found great difficulty in 
controlling the agitation caused by the young 
man’s app in the p of her husband. 

“Now, doctor,” said the admiral, after the 
cloth was removed, “ Lady Mortimer will have 
no peace till you have seen Robert, I can per- 
ceive. Suppose you go with her now and see 
the boy, and then rejoin me on the verandah, and 
smoke a cigar. By-the-way, my wife tells me 
that the poor young woman whom she brought 
up here, the wife of that handsome young pirate, 
who was on board the brig with Lady Mortimer 

and my daughter, is very ill. Perhaps, you 
wouldn’t mind seeing the poor creature? I pity 
her with all my heart.” 

The young surgeon bowed and left the room 
‘with Lady Mortimer, who, after he had visited 
her son, detained him a long while in conversa- 
tion. Arthur, however, had little more to relate 
respecting the companion of his boyhood, than 
he had stated in his former visit, and Lady Mor- 
timer, gising from her seat, said, with a sigh: 

“I fear, my dear sir, the admiral will be 
growing impatient. Ah, my poor boy! Will 
you,” she continued, “‘ come with me now to this 
unhappy young woman’s room? [I fear she is 
very ill, poor thing; but you may do her good, 
and then we will rejoin Sir Charles on the 
verandah.” 

They went together to Mary’s apartment. 
She was seated at atable, her head resting on 
her hand, gazing vacantly out of the open win- 
dow in the direction of the sea, so absorbed in 
thought, that she did not observe the entrance of 
her visitors. 

“My dear,” said Lady Mortimer, “I am 
afraid you are very ill. I have brought a gentle- 
man to see you, one of the surgeons of the fleet, 
who may be of service to you.” 

The young woman raised her head on hearing 
her ladyship’s voice. 

“You are very kind, my lady,” she said; 
“but I fear it is out of the power of medicine to 
do me good. I am suffering from no bodily 

ailment.” 

Arthur started on hearing Mary’s voice, and 
was unable to restrain an exclamation of sur- 
P’ 





rise. 

“ Good heavens !’’ he cried; “whose voice 
was that? But no—it is impossible! Excuse 
me, my lady,” he added, noticing Lady Morti- 
mer’s look of astonishment; “but this lady's 
voice reminded me 60 strongly of a dear sister’s, 
far away, that—” 

Mary had turned her face towards the young 
surgeon, on hearing his exclamation, and, as he 
was speaking, had risen from her chair, pale as 
a ghost, her features rigid as marble—her eyes 
wide open, and fixed upon his features with a 
territied gaze. As he mentioned the words— 
“a dear sister—” she gave utterance to a shriek 
of mingled joy and terror, and crying : 

“O, Arthur—Arthur! my brother !”” she rush- 
ed into his arms, and swooned away, her head 
resting on his bosom. 

Arthur, pale as his sister, and trembling in 
every limb, looked wildly around, as if suddenly 
awakened from a terrible dream. Lady Morti- 
mer gazed upon the pair in utter amazement, not 
at first realizing the words she heard, nor the 
“nature ot the scene before her. Arthur bore his 
fainting sister to a sofa. She soon recovered, 
and opening her eyes, looked up into his tace and 
passing her hand over her forehead, murmured : 

“Icisno dream. It is Arthur, my own dear 
brother.” 

“Yes, Mary, I am your brother, Arthur;” 
replied the young man; “but what means this ? 
I cannot understand! How came you here? 

Good God of heaven! I: cannot be # 
Mary—you—you are not married* You are 
not the wite of the—” He hesitated for a word, 
but Mary replied : 


9) 


Tell me, | 


“TEE FLAG OF COR UNION? 2s: 


forsake me now? It is true. I am George 
Stanley’s wife.” 

“ George Stanley!” exclaimed the young man, | 
rising from the sota. “ George Stanley! Is he— 
can he be—” 

A fearful shriek from Lady Mortimer arrested 
his speech. Her ladyship had stood bewildered 
gazing at the brother and sister. Even when 
Mary had d her | d’s name, she 
had not at first recollected that that was the 
name given to the first-born child, whose loss she 
had for years so bitterly mourned. It was not 
until the name was twice repeated by Arthur, 
and associated with the young pirate now on 
trial for his life, that the whole truth had flashed 
upon her mind. Then she clasped her hands 
together, and raising them, shrieked forth : 

“O, God of heaven! George Stanley! My 
son—my son—my lost—my unhappy boy!’ 
and fell senseless to the floor. 

Arthur, quitting his sister, went to Lady Mor- 
timer’s e, and end d to raise her. 
At this moment, the admiral alarmed by the 
shrieks, and the noise of the fall entered the 
apartment. His wife lay senseless on the floor, 
the young surgeon stooping over her, and Mary 
sat on the sofa, pale as a corpse, with clasped 
hands, and tears streaming down her face. 
“Emma! doctor! Good heavens! what has 
happened? What is the meaning of this? 
Speak, doctor, at once?” exclaimed the bewil- 
dered and terrified admiral, at the same time 
assisting Arthur to lift his wife to the sofa. 
“Lady Mortimer has fainted, Sir Charles,” 
stammered the young man. “ She was alarmed 
at—at—I will explain by-and-by. Perhaps it 
would be better to send for assistance, for her 
ladyship’s servant. She will no doubt be better 
presently.” 

The admiral rang the bell. ‘ I see—I see,” 
he muttered, glancing at Mary. ‘Tis foolish 
in Emma to allow her sympathies to get the bet- 
ter of her, in this way.” 

A servant entered the room. 

“Go for Josephine, Lady Mortimer’s maid. 
Her ladyship is unwell,” he said. 

Lady Mortimer opened her eyes at the sound 
of his voice, and gazing at him for an instant, 
turned away her face, with a shudder. 

“Emma, are you better?” said the admiral, 
advancing, and taking his wife’s hand. “ This 
is very—very foolish of you. You should not 
have come here with the di ad 

“Yes, yes, [ am better,” she replied. “ Pray 
leave me for a few moments, Charles. Leave 
me with—with this young woman. Pray leave 
me, doctor,” she added, with a meaning glance 
at Arthur. ‘I shall be better alone,” and as the 
young man passed her, she whispered—* He 
must be told. Will you speak to him?” 

“Perhaps the ladies had better be left alone 
together, Sir Charles,” said Arthur. ‘“ There is 
no cause for alarm,” and as he passed from tho 
room, he added, in a low voice—“ Sir Charles, 
I should like to speak a word with you.” 

The admiral glanced at his wife, who appear- 
ed now to be recovering from the effect of her 
swoon, and the maid having come to her assist- 
ance, he followed the young surgeon out of the 











m. 

“It is very sad,” he said. “I almost regret 
that I brought the young woman here, Lady 
Mortimer is so sympathetic. But the poor thing 
was friendless, and her case is a cruel one.” 

“A sad one, indeed,” replied the young man, 
with a deep sigh. “Sir Charles,” he added, 
“can I speak a word with you in private ?” 

“Certainly,” returned the admiral. ‘“ But,” 
he added, in a tone of alarm, “there is nothing 
serious the matter with Lady Mortimer, I hope ¢” 

“Nothing, I trust to affect her health, Sir 
Charles,” replied the young man, as they enter- 
ed the library together. 

“Be seated, doctor,” continued the admiral, 
and seating himself, he waited for his guest to 
speak; but the young man was puzzled how to 

an explanation of that of which he 
knew so little himself. He was greatly shocked 
at what he had discovered, and his countenance 
and manner betrayed his agitation. The ad- 
miral remarked it. 

“ Doctor,” he said, “ there is something more 
serious than I am aware of. I can see it in your 
looks. Tell me at once—my wife is not going 
to be seriously ill?” 

“T hope not, Sir Charles,” replied the young 
man. “It is not of her illness I wish to 
speak. You may perhaps, think I am intruding 
upon matters with which I have no concern; 
nevertheless, it is my duty to speak, and right 
that you should know what—what—caused 
Lady Mortimer to exhibit such agitation. The 
young woman whom you have kindly brought 
to your house, is—I grieve to say—my sister.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the admiral, “ Ido not 
wonder at your agitation, nor at my wife’s ex- 
citement. The meeting must have been very 
affecting, and very sad—poor young thing! Of 
course, doctor, you were not aware that she had 
married this young desperado ? indeed, she has 
told Emma, that she married without the con- 
sent or knowledge of her friends. I sympathize 
with you with all my heart.” 

“JT have known the unhappy young man from 
childhood,” continued Arthur, still at a loss how 
to break the subject to the admiral. 

“J understand,” replied Sir Charles. “ He 
guined your sister’s affections, as a boy—Emma 
told me as much—and turned out wild—and 
afterwards deceived and betrayed her. Well, 
the young reprobate will get his deserts now, and 
I have no pity for dim. Still, Idon’t wonder at 
his influence over your sister. He is a singularly 

handsome fellow, and [ truly believe half the 
women in Kingston would rejoice at his escape. 
You have not seen him since his capture, I pre- 
The evidence against him is over- 
Yet it will be a shocking thing for 
Anything J can do— 
or that my wife can do for her, or for you—” 

While the admiral was speaking, Arthur had 
had time to collect his thoughts. He had paid 
little attention to Sir Charles's words—now he 





sume? 
whelming. 
your—for his poor wife. 








“How! What?” exclaimed the admiral. 
“Ido not understand you.” 


| 
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“ You had a son, Sir Charles—a son born | 


some years before the rest of your children— 
whom you have never recognized ?” 

The admiral’s face became livid with passion. 
He rose from his chair and glared at the young 
man, like a hungry tiger. He endeavored to 
speak, but for some moments was unable to artic- 
ulate a word. At length, he burst forth : 

“Who, and what are you, sir, who dares to 
taunt me with this? How dare you to pry into 
the affairs of families far above you in rank and 
condition as the eagle is above the carrion crow ! 
And because I have condescended to ask you to 
my house, and treat you as a gentleman, you 
dare to boast of your foully acquired knowledge. 
You fancy I will purchase your secrecy ! but you 
are wofully mistaken. Begone, sir, instantly! 
or stay! I~” 

“Sir Charles,” interrupted the young man. 
“You wrong me. Until a tew minutes since, L 
was not aware of what I am about to tell you. 
The unhappy youth, who is my poor sister’s 
husband, is your son.” 

The admiral staggered, and grasped the back 
of his chair to keep himself from falling so 
firmly, that the blood started from his finger 
nails, His face, but a moment before livid with 
rage, grew purple, as the blood rushed to his 
brain. His eyes rolled wildly in their sockets, 
and he gasped for breath : 

“My son!” he thuttered, in a choking tone of 
voice. “My son—a felon! a doomed pirate !” 

The young surgeon sprang to his assistance. 
He feared an attack of apoplexy, but the mo- 
ment he approached, the admiral recovered him- 
self. His passion rose to frenzy, and seizing 
the young man by the throat, while the foam 
flew from his lips, and his eyes glared red and 
bloodshot, he crie@: 

“Ttisalie! A base lie! A foul conspiracy ! 
Hence! Begone, before you tempt me. to com- 
mit murder. Wretch—spy—villain that you 
are—” 

He shook the young man violently. Arthur 
was as‘a child in his insane grasp, and he vainly 
endeavored to free himself. But suddenly the 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 
admiral relinquished his hold, and with a groan 
fell heavily to the floor. Arthur raised the un- 
conscious baronet to the sofa, and rang for a 
servant. A stout negro footiaan appeared. 

“Your master is ill,” said the young man. 
“Send some one for his physician, and tell Lady 
Mortimer that Dr. Marshal would wish to sec 
her immediately. Make haste, boy, then return 
here.” 

The well-trained servant rapidly and faith- 
fully fulfilled his orders, Arthur, meanwhile, re- 
maining with the admiral, loosening his neck- 
cloth, and affor? + such relief as he thought 
_ mecessary. Sic © ates soon recovered his con- 
sciousness, but thywgh unable to speak, he stern- 
ly resisted all Artiw.’8 endeavors to assist him, 
and signed to the young man to quit his presence. 
The family physician who resided on a planta- 
tion near by, was soon on hand, and Arthur, 
merely saying that Sir Charles had had a fit, left 
the physician with the admiral and his servant, 
and sought Lady Mortimer and his sister. Both 
ladies were seated together in the room where he 
had left them. Lady Mortimer rose and met the 
young man at the door. She was much agitated, 
but strove to control her feelings as much as 
possible. 

“ Doctor,” she said, “how did my husband 
bear the information? I dread to meet him.” 

“Sir Charles was very much troubled, 
madam,” replied Arthur. “The intelligence 
was too much for him, at first, but he is better 


now.” 

“ He is ill,” replied the lady. “I must go to 
him, and yet—” 

“Perhaps, madam, you had better not go to 
Sir Charles until he sends for you. He has been 
ill, and I sent for his physician, who is with him. 
I assure you there is no danger.” 

“This is dreadful! dreadful, Dr. Marshal !” 
returned Lady Mortimer. ‘‘ Something must be 
done. He must not—O, my child, my child! 
To what wretchedness and crime have your pa- 
rents brought you !” 

She became violently agitated, and wrung her 
hands in agony. The young surgeon begged 
her to take his arm, and allow him to conduct 
her to her own room. She became passive in 
his hands, and beckoning to the maid to follow, 
he led her to her private apartments, and left 
her in charge of Josephine. She did not speak 
until he was leaving the room, when she said: 

“Doctor, where are you going ?”’ * 

“To my unhappy sister, madam.” 

“Ah, yes,” replied her ladyship; “but you 
will not leave the house till I have seen you 
again ?”” 

“T will not, madam,” replied the young man, 
bowing ; then passing from the room, he return- 
ed quickly to his sister’s apartment. 

“O, Arthar! Arthur!” exclaimed Mary, 
raising her head for a moment as he entered, and 
immediately resting it again in her hands on the 
table, while every nerve in her frame quivered 
with agony. 

“Mary,” said the young man, seating himself 
by his sister, and resting one hand gently on her 

houlder, while he end 1 to take one of her 

hands in the other. “This is yet a mystery to 
me. Tell me, dear, tell me how it all came 
about? I am bewildered !” 

“O, Arthar! brother!” exclaimed the young 
woman, “he must not die. You must save him. 
Z will not see him again—but he must not die !”” 

“Tell me all, everything?” said the young 
man. ‘I am powerless to do anything until I 
know more than I do at present.”” 

“And then you wil! save him?” cried the 
young woman, with frantic energy. ‘He de- 
ceived and betrayed me, I know he is very wick- 
ed; but indeed, Arthar, he is not so vile as the 
others. He could not help himself. I saw him 
pale and trembling at the sight of the cruelty he 








interrupted him, saying 
“ Sir Charles, I regret to say that the fate of 


this unhappy young man, concerns both your 





“Alas, dear Arthar—forgive me—do not you 


self and Lady Mortimer, deeply.” 


could not stay. They must be told that. Is 
| there no one to tell them that! Will not you 
| €%, Arthur? For your poor sister's seke! For 

the sake of your old playmate and echoo!lfellow!’ 
| “Compose yourself. Be 


calm, for pity's 
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sake, Mary,” replied Arthur. “ Tell me all, and 


rest assured, I—ves, and the admiral, tuo, will 


do all we can in this shocking matter.” 
Lady Mortimer!” 
They will 


“ Yes, yes, the admiral! 
exclaimed Mary. “ He is their son. 
not let him die!” 

By degrees, Arthur succeeded in calming his 
sister's agitation in some measure, and learned 
from her all that had occurred since he had sail- 
ed from Spithead, on board the Daphne. She 
returned to Sandgate, expressing great regret 
that he (Arthur) had sailed without seeing him. 
He had told her how he had obtained the com- 
mand of a ship that was to trade tor several 
years among the West India Islands, and how 


then he had told her how much he loved her! 
how thoughts of her had saved him from ruin, 
and how she alone could keep him firm in the 
path of duty—how if she were not his wife, he 
should give way to recklessness and despair, and 
his ruin would lie at her door—that his future, 
for weal or woe, was in her hands. And then 
he had begged her to marry him before he sailed, 
and to follow him to the West Indies, where he 
would provide her with a happy home, where he 
would often spend months with her, and in the 
fine season, they would sail together from island 
to island—and how she would meet her brother 
(Arthur), who had sailed to the West Indies, 
also, to be absent for years. He had pictured the 
happy surprise of their meeting, and made light 
of his (Arthur’s) anger. ‘ He will be rejoiced,” 
he had said, ‘to tind that you will be so near 
him, where he can see you, though he may, 
perhaps, pretend anger at first, because his con- 
sent to our union was not asked—but that will 
soon pass away.” And then she told him with 
much doubt and trembling, she had given her 
consent. ‘You were absent, Arthur,” she said, 
“Thad no one to care for me. I was lonesome 
and melancholy in the old hovse. And then I 
loved him, and he said he could not live with- 
out me.” 

She then told how they had been married at 
Stepney church, in London, privately, with only 
the clerk and pew-opener as witnesses. And 
then after a week’s stay in London, George had 
sailed, having arranged that she should join him 
at Matanzas, in Cuba, where he expected to be 
at a certain time. And how she had met him 
there, and sailed with him, as she thought, for 
Barbadoes—ignorant all the while of the char- 
acter of the ship, or of the true vocation of her 
husband, And she concluded by relating with 
a horrified look, and with faltering tongue, how 
gradually, she had began to suspect that some- 
thing was wrong, and how she blamed herself 
for her misgivings—until the dreadful night 
when she discovered that she was the wife of a 
pirate, and when her blood had been curdled, 
and her soul horrified, by the atrocities that she 
had—unknown to her husband—witnessed. 
“But, O, Arthur,” she added, “I do not wish 
to palliate his crimes, I will not. I cannot live 
with him again—but I do not think he would 
have permitted the cruel deeds I witnessed, if 
he could have prevented them. He was always 
gentle to me, and he was kind to Lady Morti- 
mer and to Miss Helena; but, O, horror! he 
little thought that he had brought such misery 
upon his own mother and sister. And alas! it 
is his own father who has arrested him in the 
midst of his wickedness, and brought him to 
judgment! But, Arthur, he must not die, un- 
repentant, with blood upon his soul!” 

Arthur listened with indescribable feelings to 
this strange and terrible story. He believed he 
saw in the fearful result the dread retributive 
justice of Heaven. The parents had forsaken 
the child, who had lived to bring misery, dis- 
grace and shame upon them, that no length of 
time could efface. He strove to comfort his un- 
happy sister, as well as he vould, though he had 
little hope to give her; and begging her to be 
patient, and trust in Heaven, he again visited 
Lady Mortimer, and talked with her, though 
she was so overwhelmed with grief that she was 
unable tospeak. He promised to visit her again, 
if the admiral would permit him, and with a 
sad heart, having heard that Sir Charles had 
recovered from his fit, but weuld allow no one 
but his valet to enter his room, he retraced his 
steps to Kingston. It was near midnight when 
he reached the city. He went at oace to his 
hotel, though he had little inclination to sleep. 
He found the hotel tull of guests and visitors, all 
occupied, late as was the hour, in diseussing the 
all engrossing topic of the day, the trial of the 
pirates. He learned that all the evideii® had 
been given in, and that there only remained for 
The 
The charge would be but a 
matter of form, and Captain Legro, and his com- 
panions in crime, seventeen in number—(several 
had died of the wounds received in the conflict 
with the crews of ihe men of-war’s boats), would 
all be convicted, and sentenced to death and to 
immediate execution—in Turk’s 
Island. The handsome faces and forms of the 
two young pirates, George Davis and Carlos— 


the judge to sum up and charge the jury. 
result was certain. 


chains—on 


especially of the former, led the conversation to 
turn upon them. No pity was expressed for 
Legro, and the rest of the pirate band; but some 
expressed their sympathy for both the young 
men—severa! for George Davis. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed a planter from the 
interior ; “that Davis is a noble-looking follow 
Upon my soul, I could scarce believe as I looked 
at him, that he could be guilty of the bloody 
crimes they laid to his sharge.” 

“ The women folks are all on his side,” said 
another. “ But I guess there ain: no chance for 
him more than the rest.” 

“Not a bit of it,” chimed in a sturdy skipper 
“Why should there be? 
the women, while an honest fellow, if he hap- 
pens to have a weather-beaten face, seamed Ly 
hard work, stands no chance for their favor I 
tell ye what, shipmates, and gentlemen, them 


It's always so with 


Pa “wer ia 
smooth faced, good looking villains, is often 


| times the hardest, bloodiest-minded rogues of all. 


here 





for a fact; and look at 
Why, ke commanded the Viper 
when she took the Rapid, and made the captain 


I’ve know'd it 
same Davis? 





and crew walk the plank—the young villain ! 


told how a week after his departure, George bad | 


| 


he expected in that time to reap a fortune; and | 


“ What's that story about there being a young 
woman aboard, whois said to be Davis's wite (" 
asked one of the party 

“Some poor girl, he's picked up somewhere,” 
replied another. “They say she loved him 
though, villain as he is, and that she takes on 
terribly.” 

“Yes, she’s up at the admiral’s plantation. 
You know the admiral’s wite and daughter were 
on board the Rapid, when the pirates captured 
the brig ?” 

“Ay, and Legro, they say, lays all bis ill-luck 
to this youngster’s having taken his wife on 
board. I guess it ’ud yo hard with the youngster 
if old Legro could get a gripe of him. He swore 
terribly about him, the jailor says.” 

“They say,” interposed one who had not 
hitherto spoken, “that Davis made a speech, 


; and said how he was a gentleman's son, and that 
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he hoped his parents who had forsaken him, 
would come to know of his fate, and that it would 
shame them before the world, and break their 
hearts, and send ‘em sorrowing to the grave.” 

“All gammon !"" sneered the skipper; “ these 
smooth-faced, oily-tongued, sea lawyers always 
has some story of that sort.” 

Arthur listened with a sickening heart to this 
conversation, aud at length retired to his room, 
leaving the party still talking. Karly in the 
morning he was up and abroad, anxious to get 
into court and learn the result. As had been 
anticipated by everybody, the judge summoned 
up against the prisoners, and was especially 
severe against Davis, who had been in command 
of the brig when the wholesale murder of the 
Rapid’s crew took place. ‘The jury returned a 
verdict of guilty, without rising from their seats, 
and the entire gang of pirates were sentenced to 
be hanged in chains, on ‘Turk’s Island that very 
week. ‘The court was crowded from floor to 
ceiling, and a dread silence ensued when the 
sentence was pronounced. All eyes were direct- 
ed towards the dock where the pirates were 
ranged. With few exceptions the ruflians heard 
the verdict and the sentence unmoved. Some 
smiled grimly, others swore, but the greater 
portion were silent. George Stanley, or Davis, 
as he was known in court, was the only one who 
spoke. Drawing himself up proudly to his full 
height, he said : 

“ My lord judge, I do not attempt to palliate 
my crimes. [am guiity of the charges made 
against me, though I declare before God, I would 
have saved the lives of the unfortunate crew of 
the Rapid, had it been in my power. I had a 
wife on board the Viper—a young and innocent 
girl, whom I deceived and betrayed. Wherever 
she may be, I beg of your lordship that she may 
be permitted to see me—if she will consent—be- 
fore ldie. I feel for her far more than for my- 
self. My lord, I am styled George Davis, in the 
indictment. That is not my name, nor do I 
know by what name I should rightly be known ; 
but I wish all present to know that I have been 
known from chi a» George Stanley! That 
name was given to me by my unnatural parents, 
whom, I have reason to believe, are possessed of 
high rank and great wealth. I wish them to 
hear of the 1 ion and shameful death of 
the son they disowned, and in the presence of 
this court, I charge them with being the cause of 
my disgrace, and my shameful death. It may 
touch their hearts when I am no more. My 
lord, my days are numbered—my time is short 
in this world. I have but one more favor to ask. 
That is, that I may be allowed pen, ink and 
paper, in my cell, that I may leave on record the 
unnatural conduct of my parents, and exonerate 
my poor wife from blame.” 

The prisoners were re-conducted to prison. 
Many persons who had listened to the young 
man’s speech were in tears, as the crowd slowly 
dispersed, and in a few minutes the court house 
was empty. 

Arthur walked away sad at heart, scarcely 
knowing whither he wandered. J/e had seen 
George Stanley, the companion of his boyhood, 
his foster-brother, the husband ef his unhappy, 
only sister; though the unfortunate young man 
had not recognized him among the crowded as- 
semblage. He had no hope that the young man’s 
life could be saved. Indeed, he acknowledged 
that his sentence was just, yet his heart yearned 
towards him, for his own, as well as for his un- 
happy young wife’s sake. He was thinking how 
and when he could contrive an interview with 
him, and yet be dreaded the meeting, when he 
met the admiral's servant. 





“ Massa want to see you, mass’ doctor, up at 
de plantation, d'rectly, please,"’ said the servant, 
handing the young man a letter. “ Golly, sar! 
I sarch for you ebery whar dese two hours. 
Massa in grate way. Missus, she sick, Miss 
Hlena cry—and so de oder young lady. 
is great doin’s up at de plantation, sar. 
make ‘em out no how.” 

Arthur broke the seal of the letter, and read 


Dere 
Can't 


“Dear Sir,—Excuse my condact yesterday 
I was not myself. Pray come to the planta ion 
immediately the coart closes Pompey will drive 
you over in the carriage. Lo not delay 
“CHaRtes Moxtimnn.” 


“T will go with you at once,” he said to the 
servant. “ You have the admiral’s carriage ? 

“ Yes, sar, at de hotel; he be waitin’.”’ 

Arthur followed the servant, and springing 
into the vehicle, was driven rapidly to ihe 
plantation. 

The admiral’s valet met him at the gate 

“sir,” said he, “Sir Charles has requested 
me to take you to him in the library, the moment 
you arrived.” 

Silentiy, Arthur followed his sable conductor to 
the livrary. The admiral was alone, appwenty 
deeply absorbed in thought. He raised hw bead 
asthe young man entered. His face was pale, 
his lips set irmly, otherwise, he seemed que 
composed. 

“Well, doctor,” he said; “the trial then us 
over ' 

“Yes, Sir Charles,” replied 
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“Death!” replied Arthur, adding, with a 
faltering voice, “The execution is to take 
place on Turk’s Island, on Friday next.” 

“God of heaven!” ejaculated the admiral, 
bowing his head in his hands. “ Unhappy, mis- 
erable boy!” he murmured, and remained for 
some moments silent, while his strong, athletic 
frame quivered in every nerve. 

Presently, he raised his head, and with a great 
effort, his voice sounding strangely hollow and 
unnatural, he said : 

“Be seated, doctor, 
have patience with me? 
to you.’ 

Arthur took achair, and awaited the admiral’s 
explanation of the object of his summons. At 
least five minutes elapsed. Sir Charles seemed 
to be nerving himself for some great effort. At 
length he spoke : 

“ Doctor Marshal, you have strangely become 
the possessor of a secret that I had hoped would 
never be known to any one, save Lady Morti- 
mer and myself. God has willed it otherwise ; 
and though perhaps I am justly punished for my 
pride, I feel the blow deeply. I believe I spoke 
harshly to you yesterday, young man. I scarce- 
ly recollect what I said; but I wish to apologize 
for any harsh words I may have spoken. Since, 
however, you have become cognizant of that 
which I would sooner have died than have vol- 
untarily revealed, it has become necessary that 
you should know more. You will, of course, 
hold yourself bound in honor to keep secret in 
your own bosom that which T am about to in- 
fo:m you of ?” 

Arthur bowed, and the admiral continued : 

“Tt is necessary that I should instruct you 
that I was left an orphan at an early age, under 
the guardianship of an uncle, and on his decease, 
just about the period that I attained to my ma- 

jority, [succeeded to his baronetcy, and an ample 
fortane. Not only this—I found myself pros- 
pective heir—distant only two removes—to the 
Earldom of Annesley, and the immense estates 
belonging to it—which I have lately inherited— 
though I have not yet openly assumed the title. 
But though, as I have said, I was at the age of 
twenty-one a baronet and a man of wealth, my 
fortune was held under a somewhat irksome re- 
striction. By a clause in my uncle’s will, I was 
bound to remain single till the age of thirty, or 
marry a cousin, a young lady of high rank, for 
whom, however, I had a positive aversion. I 
thought, then, to live a bachelor till thirty was 
no very great hardship. 

“At this period I was a lieutenant in the navy, 
but, careless as regarded active service, I started 
on a tour to the continent. While travelling in 
Switzerland—now some twenty-five years ago— 
I met the lady who is now my wife. She was 
the daughter of a gentleman named Stanley— 
a Roman Catholic—and a man of good family, 
and at one time of large fortune; but his father 
had espoused the cause of the exiled House of 
Scuart, in the rebellion of 1745, and the family 
estates had been confiscated, and Mr. Stanley 
was attainted of high treason. He fled with his 
family to Switzerland, where Lady Mortimer 
was born. I now felc the restriction I had made 
light of extremely irksome, yet, if I married con- 
trary to my uncle’s will, my fortune would go to 
a distant relative, naturally eager to possess it. 
Enough to say, I married Emma Stanley, ac- 
cording to the rites of the church of Rome— 
which marriage, though valid on the continent, 
would have been null and void in England, at 
that period. Thus, if aclaim had been laid to 
my fortune, I could have defeated it—though 
I had no desire to expose my wife or myself to 
the humiliation of a public exposure, and to the 
trial which would have followed had our mar- 
riage become known. 

“War soon broke out, and I was appointed 
to the command of a brig-of-war, within six 
months of my marriage. While my vessel was 
lying in the Zuyder Zee, I learned that my wife’s 
father had been rashly engaged in treasonable 
correspondence in Holland, and was threatened 
with arrest by government emissaries sent from 
England to that country. He made his escape 
on board the vessel 1 ded, and pl g 
our near connection, threw himself under my 
protection. As a British officer, I was bound to 
give him up, but my young wife pleaded on her 
knees for her father’s life—and I consented— 
guiliily, I confess—to carry him to Portsmouth, 
where a vessel was in waiting to convey him to 
America. Foul weather detained us along time 
inthe North Sea, and while passing through the 
British Channel, during a heavy gale of wind 

and in the dead of winter, my wife was taken 
suddenly ill, and [ was under the absolute neces- 
sity of landing her immediately. This I did, at 
Sandgate, in Kent, where your father then re- 
sided. She was carried to the village inn, and 
your father was sent for. Before he arrived, my 
wife gave birth toa son. It was an awful night, 
and I had placed my vessel in a position of im- 
mineut peril; besides, my wife’s father would, I 
dreaded, miss the vesse! in which he was to sail 
to the United States if he met with further de- 
lay, in which ease, his life would have been im- 
periled, and I should have been disyraced and 
punished, for aiding and abetting a persun at- 
tainted with high treason. 


Excuse me. You will 
T have much to explain 





“ Thus I was compelled to put to sea imme- 
diately, after leaving my wife in charge of your 
father. IT reached Portsmouth just as the Amer- 
ican vessel was on the point of sailing, and sent 
Mr. Stanley on board, just in time to save his 
life, and to save myseif from disgrace, for had he 
entered the harbor aboard the brig-of-war, he 
would have been arrested. My thirtieth birth- 
day would be on the May following, and I in- 
tended to re-marry my wife at Portsmouth, ac- 
cording to the rites of the English church, and 
if posssible, to take steps to legitimize our child ; 
but I had scarcely cast anchor when I heard of 
the death of the then Earl of Annesley. A cou- 
sin succeeded to the earldom, who was the father 
of the lady whom my uncle had wished me to 
marry, and as he naturally desired to retain the 
title directly in his own family, I feared, should 
I openly proclam my marriage, he would take 
steps to alter the entail, and deprive me of my 
right of saccession. Thus another delay occurred, 
and having been ordered to the West Indies, I 


! 

| sent for my wife to join me at Portsmouth, and 
secured her a passage to Jamaica, leaving the 
child behind. A year after this, my consin died, 
and an uncle succeeded, I being the next heir 
This uncle was aged, a bachelor, and « good, 
easy man, who cared little whom I married. So 
at Jength an union was publicly solemnized at 
the cathedral at Kingston. Since then we have 
been blessed with five children; but my uncle 


succeeded to the earldom, lived on to the ex- 
treme age of ninety-three, and has but lately 
died. I, at length, have reached the goal of my 
ambition, I am Earl of Annesley ; but, alas! no 
sooner were my cherished hopes realized, than 
this blow has come to crush me. Doctor Mar- 
shal—son of mine, although disowned, and by 
law, though not by nature illegitimate, must not, 
shall not die the death of a felon!” 

Sir Charles Mortimer who had related the 
brief history of his life in a hesitating voice, as 
if his proud spirit deeply felt the humiliation of 
muking the confession, uttered the last words 
fiercely, and seemed to await the young man’s 
reply. But Arthur remained silent; gladly, as 
he would have saved George Stanley's life, he 
saw no hope; and he could not help feelings of 
indignation rising against the now justly humil- 
iated man, on whose head lay in a great measure 
the guilt of his unfortunate child. 

“You do not speak ?” said the admiral. “ Have 
you no feelings of pride, that you will consent 
that one allied to you by marriage, however 
bloodstained, shall diz at the hands of the hang- 
man ?”” 

“Alas, then,” thought Arthur, “ it is pride still, 
and not latent affection, which at this terrible 
moment has awakened an interest in the bosom 
of the unhappy father.” 

“Sir Charles,” he replied; “believe me, I 
would do much to save the life of my guilty, un- 
fortunate foster-brother, even were he not the 
husband of my sister; but I can see no hope!” 

“ You seem tu have forgotien, young man, that 
heis the son of the Earl of Annesley,” answered 
the admiral, haughtily. “ But enough, leave 
me now. Since you have become the possessor 
of this unhappy secret, the explanation, I have 
given has become necessary. But on the honor 
of an officer and a gentleman, I cherge you to 
keep all L have vontided to your bosom. And I 
beg you to remember, I have the means of re- 
tarding or advancing your future interests.” 

“My lord,” answered Arthur, in as haughty 
atone as that of the admiral, “ I need not threats 
or promises to prompt me to do my duty, or to 
act as my conscience dictates. With your per- 
mission, I will now visit my poor sister, whorn 
[have not seen since this fearful discovery has 
been made.” 

He bowed, and quitted the library, and passed 
to his sister's apartment. There he found Mary 
and Lady Mortimer. Perhaps his agitation and 
pallor revealed the sad intelligence he had to 
impart, for both the ladies, who were weeping 

together, when he entered, started to their feet, 
and in wild accents besought him to tell them 
all—the worst. 

“I know by your looks, Arthur,” cried Mary, 
“ that George is condemned to die.” 

Both ladies tixed upon the young man’s face a 
wild look of horror. 

Arthur bowed his head in silence. Mery stag- 
gered to the sofa, and sinking down upon it, 
wept bitterly. Lady Mortimer stood motionless, 
her hands raised and clasped together, her eyes 
fixed on vacancy. Arthur left his sister to her 
tears ; they were he knew the safest outlet to her 
overwhelming grief and trouble; but the condi- 
tion of Lady Mortimer filled him with alarm. 
He went upto her—her arms were rigid—her 
eyes fixed and ghastly in their expression. He 
rang the bell for the servant maid, and requested 
her to go instantly for Sir Charles, while he 
used such efforts as his medical skill suggested 
to him, to restore her to animation. The ad- 
miral quickly made his appearance, and the un- 
happy lady was carried to her bed-room. She 
soon partially revived, and the family physician 
having been summoned, he left the lady to his 
care and returned to his sister. He found her 
weeping still, and endeavored, for a long time 
with little effect, to console her. At length, she 
in some degree became composed. Arthur, al- 
though he had little hope of the result, had told 
her the admiral would do all in his power—and 
his influence on the island was almost para- 
mount—to save her unforiunate husband. 
“Arthur,” she whispered, as he was about to 
leave her. ‘“ I must see George—though bat for 
a moment. Let the consequences be what they 
may, I must see him before—” 

She could not complete the sentence ; but her 
brother replied : 

“Youshall, Mary. / have not yet had an in- 
terview with him, and I dread to meet him—but 
I will see him, and so shall you, I give you my 
promise.” He kissed her as he spoke, and then 
left her. 

The physician remained all day and night with 
Lady Mortimer. For several hours he feared 
for her life; but on the following morning, after 
a long, earnest conversation with her husband, 
she was easier. ‘The admiral was hait frantic— 
what with his own troubles, and the condition 
of his wife, sometimes the physician feared he 
would lose his senses. Still, though ia his own 
room he alteruvately prayed—and cursed the day 
of his child’s birth, who had brought this shame 
ou his family—he restrained himself in the pres- 
ence of strangers; and the physician aud neigh- 
bors believed some sad family misfortune, learned 
from letters received by the last mail from Eng- 
land, was the cause of the sudden illaess of Sir 
Charles and Lady Mortimer. 

Arthur went to the prison and had an inter- 
view with George. He found the unhappy 
young man haughty and impenitent—though he 
received him kindly. “ This is generous on your 
part, Arthur,” he said. ‘* You might well curse 
me for the misery I have entailed on you and 
yours. Poor Mary !’’ 
as he spoke of her. 


Tears came to his eyes 
“ This will break her heart! 
Arthur, you canuot tell how mach I love your 
sister. I hate ali the world besides—all but you, 
and her. 





She has nut come near me. Perhaps, 
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who was nearly seventy years of age when he | 
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| hatred! I deserve it. How basely I have 
wronged her! Protect and comfort her, Arthar. 
She is not to blame, and she is worthy of all 
your love.” 

“ George,” replied Arthur, “she does not 
curse you. She bitterly regrets your fate, and 
feels for you in your unhappy condition.” 

“ Ha! you have seen her, then ? 

Perhaps she is ill!” 


she not come to me? 
| she will have an interview with yoa—once—then 
you must not see her more” 

“1 shall have little need,” answered the young 
man, with frightful levity. “Six days longer, 
and I shall snap the cord of life, and know the 
| mysteries of the future—if there be any, which I 
| doubt. Ishall be glad to die; yes, to die a death 

of shame, because I feel that I shall be revenged.”” 
He laid his hand on a heap of manuscript, as he 
spoke. “See here,” he continued, “I have 
already disposed of this. It treats of my lif, 
from childhood upwards. It will tell aloud to 
the world enough to wring the hearts of my un- 
natural parents—to overwhelm them with shame, 
whoever they are, and wherever they be. Unless, 
which I don’t believe, they are poor and un- 
known—this will betray them, conceal them- 
selves as they may in their pride and selfishness. 
And the world will know that their first born 
son was a pirate, and that he perished on a gib- 
bet, a disgrace to them and a warning to others. 
Ho! it will be a glorious revenge!” 

In vain Arthur sought to turn his thoughts to 
other things; to asense of his unhappy situa- 
tion. He urged him, prayed him to destroy the 
manuscript, which might inflict lasting misery on 
the innocent as well as the guilty. He reminded 
him that his father, though he had disowned 
him, had provided for his education and main- 
tenance, and for his start in the world—that his 
mother had grieved sorely at parting with him, 
as her heart-broken letter, which both had read, 
plainly showed ; the young man was deaf to all, 
and when, at length, Arthur shook hands with 
him at parting, he only said—* Good-by, old 
fellow. I suppose I shall not see you again un- 
less you come with Mary. Take care of her, 
Arthur. Love her as she deserves to be loved. 
I can face everything else, but I fear I shall break 
down when I see her.” 

Sad, and sick at heart, Arthur quitted the 
prison, filled with forebodings as to the prisoner’s 
doom. He dreaded the interview between the 
young man and his sister, and resolved to be 
present, or near at hand when it took place; 
and he deeply regretted the avowed intention of 
of the hardened youth, to expose, as far as lay 
in his power, his mother and father, to the scorn 
and contempt of the world. He feared the 
effects of the publication upon both the admiral 
and his poor, heart-broken, innocent wife—and 
yet he could not help feeling that George’s words 
were at least partially true, and that his guilt and 
shame, and early death lay at his father’s door ! 
He had little or no expectation that any private 
efforts of the admiral’s could save the young 
man’s life, and he knew full well, that nothing 
on earth could induce Sir Charles, openly, to 
acknowledge his relatioahjn. and proclaim to 
the world that he was tater of the btood- 
stained, though youthful pirate, who now lay in 
prison, awaiting the day of execution. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
ESCAPE OF GEORGE STANLEY. 

Oxx day remained before that appointed for 
the removal of the condemned pirates to ‘Turk’s 
Island, for execution. As yet, Mary had not 
had the promised interview with her husband. 
The admiral still remained moody and reserved, 
passing his time alone in his library when not 
compelled to visit Port Royal. Lady Mortimer 
was still very ill, but her disease was purely 
mental, and she was much better—though evi- 
dently anxious and uneasy. Mary was much in 
the same condition. Several times Arthur had 
gone to Mortimer’s plantation with a heavy 
heart, parposing to conduct his sister to visit her 
husband, and each time he had been requested by 
the admiral to postpone the interview. But on 
the evening of the day mentioned, when all was 
prepared to convey the pirates from Kingston to 
the place of execution, early on the following 
morning, Arthur received a note from the ad- 
miral, requesting his i i diately at 
the plantation. He went, anticipating the sudden 
illness of his sister ; but when he arrived, though 
it was already dark, he saw the admiral’s carriage 
at the gate, and to his astonishment, found Lady 
Mortimer and his sister inside, while Sir Charles 
was apparently anxiously awaiting his arrival 
“You will siton the seat with me, doctor,” said 
the admiral, as he approached. ‘ Mount at 
once, we have a long distance to drive. The 
ladies had better be by themselves.” 

Silently, Arthur took his seat, wondering that 
neither the coachman nor footman made their 
appearance. However, the admiral mounted 
and took the reins, and without a word started at 
a brisk pace over a cross road which led to the 
seaside, several miles to the eastward of Port 
Royal, where there was a small, narrow inlet, 
frequented by fishing craft. He would have 
asked the object of this unexpected drive, but the 
admiral was tacitura, and evidently much excited, 
though he endeavored to conceal his agitation 
under a more than usually haughty demeanor ; 
the young man, therefore, thougit it best to await 
the result in silence, or till the admiral chose to 
be communicative. Thus they proceeded at a 
rapid pace for two hours, when turning off to- 
wards the beach, Arthur perceived a small 
schooner lying off the inlet, and a boat with three 
men, apparently belonging to the schooner, on 
the beach. A short distance from the boat, be- 
hind a clump of trees the carriage drew up, and 
the admiral alighting, requested the young man 
to fullow him. Leaving the ladies in the carriage, 





they passed alung the beach. One of the sea- 
men observing them, advanced towards them, 
and on meeting them, touched his ha: to the 
ad muirail. 

“ Has the carriage not yet arrived?” asked 
Sir Charies. 


“No, your honor,” replied the man, “ and ’tis 





) she will not see me ; her love has turned to 


now nine o'clock.’ 


Why does 


“ She is ili—very ill, George ; but if possible | 


UNION: 


The admiral made no reply ; but he seemed to 
crow more uneasy, and once or twice muttered 
| to himself. Arthur caught the words— 

“If they should fail! Stupid fool, if he should 
blunder in the arrangements!" He strode un- 
easily to and fro, glancing anxiously in the diree- 
tion of Port Royal, and listening impatiently 
Presently the sound of carriage-wheels was heard 
coming. Again the seaman approached 

“ There be the kerridge, your honor,” he said. 

“Are you sure?” said the admiral. 


road, your honor, at this time o’ night. That be 
she, and that be Joe, on the box, driving. I 
| knows the cut of his jib half a mile off.” 

The admiral in a tone betraying his extreme 
agitation, in spite of his endeavors to conceal it, 
replied : 

“You know my directions. Be cautions and 
careful, Manton. If you are successful, rely im- 
plicitly upon my promises.” 

“ Never fear, your honor,” replied the sailor. 
“T expects to be back in a fortnight at most.” 

The admiral now, for the first ime, explained 
| to Arthur the object of this night journey— 
though the young surgeon had his own surmises 
already. 

“Doctor,” he said, as they walked back to the 
spot where they hed left the ladies in the car- 
riage, “I told you son of mine should never per- 
ish at the hands of the common executioner. 
And I seldom say what I do not mean to carry 
out. Ask me no questions, though I trust to 
your regard for your sister, as well as to your 
honor as a gentleman, to your solemn secrecy. 
That carriage contains the youth, George Stanley. 
He will embark in the boat now waiting on the 
shore, and the schooner will convey him to New 
Orleans. There he will be safe from pursuit, 
and his future is handsomely provided for. I 
shall not see him. I leave it to you to conduct 
Lady Mortimer and your sister to him. They 
must not remain long. The sooner the interview 
is over, and the schooner is away, the better. 
Take care of the ladies. I will await your retura 
in the carriage!” 

By this time they had reached the carriage 
Lady Mortimer and Mary were greatly excited 
and trembled in every limb when they had been 
assisted from the vehicle. 

“ Now, doctor,” said the admiral, “ be careful ; 
and let the interview be brief.” 

Silently the doctor led the trembling women 
to the beach, the sailor had withdrawn to the boat, 
the carriage having stopped about fifty yards dis- 
tant from it. As they drew near, a young man 
in the garb of a seaman alighted from the vehicle. 

“O, Arthur, it is he!” said Mary, in a voice 
choking with emotion. Lady Mortimer did not 
speak, but she leaned heavily upon Arthur's arm, 
every nerve in her body trembling. 

George, for the young man in sailor guise was 
he, stood gazing around him as if bewildered. 

“ You had better seat yourselves on this rock,” 
said Arthur, “while I go and prepare him for 
the interview.” 

Leaving them seated and clinging together for 
mutual support, Arthur advanced towards George, 
who recognized him on his approach. 

© Ha! Arthur!” he exclaimed, “is that you ¢ 
You see Iam not to lose the number of my 
mess this time, though ’pon my soul, I scarcely 
know what to make of it. Where is Mary ?” 

“She is here. She wiil see you before you 
embark, but the interview must be short for both 
your sakes.” 

“Here! where?” said George, gazing around. 

“There! Iwill bring her to you! Listen, 
George, I do not know whether you are aware of 


it, but your poor mother is here also. She is 
innocent and almost broken-hearted. It is no 
fault of hers, that you were forsaken. She has 


never forgotten you, and had you not escaped, I 
believe she would have diced. Be gentle with 
her for pity’s sake. Think what she risks, even 
now, for you?” 

“Twill, Arthur—I will,” answered the young 
man. “I was told of this. She I suppose has 
arranged the method of my escape? I will re- 
member she is my mother.” His voice faltered as 
he spoke, and Arthar thought he saw him wipe 
the tears from his eyes. ‘‘ Where is she? where 
is Mary?” he said, presently. 

Arthur led him towards the spot where the 
ladies were seated. ‘‘ Be cautious!” he whis- 
pered, as both rose at his approach ; bat his words 
were unheeded. Both rushed towards George, 
aud exclaiming—‘ O, George!” “ My son! my 
dear son!” they both flung themselves into his 
arms. 

The young man seemed to be much moved. 
He clasped his arms around them, and held them 
in his embrace, while Arthur stood by, his eyes 
dimmed with tears. George was the first to 
spexk : 

“ Mary—mother!” he murmured, “I do not 
deserve this. 
Can you forgive me ? 
did you leave me ! 
attempt to excuse my crimes. 
of your love. May Heaven bless you—if—if my 
praye:s can be heard.” 

But the trembling women could only utter the 
words—“ O, George!’ “ My son! my long lost 
child! To meet yoa thus!” 

The interview was brief, for Arthar feared its 
effects upon the ladies, and he knew that George 


I have deeply wronged you, Mary. 
And you, mother? Why 
Perhiaps—but, no, I will not 
Tam unworthy 


had better quit the island as svon a3 possible. 
After awhile the son and husband, the mocher 
and wife, were enabled to interchange a few 


— 
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“No other kerridge would be out on this here | 


schooner from view, and silently Arthur led them, 
They 


were assisted into their seats by the admiral, who, 


trembling and weeping, to the carnage 


however, dif not speak a word to either of them ; 
but silently remounting to the box, after Arthur 
had retaken his seat thereon, he drove rapidly 
back to Mortimer plantation. 

The next morning an immense concourse of 
people, of all ages and both sexes—white and 
colored —had assembled opposite the jail to wit 
formed by the wretch 
ed pirates, as they were led out to embark for 
Turk’s Island, to meet their awful doom. The 
miserable men, manacled and ironed, were led 
forth two by two, amidst ejacalations of pity, 
taunts and execrations, as the feelings of the 
spectators were difforently excited. 


ness the melancholy cortes 


Presently a stir arose ; the dense crowd swayed 
to and fro. Officers passed and re passed hur- 
riedly. The crowd looked anxious and curious 


| and even the unhappy prisoners themselves be 
trayed curiosity. 


“ What is the matter? What has occurred '"’ 


were questions put by one to another as ignorant 





broken words, and Lady Mortimer and Mary both 
presented the young man with s memento of 
this sad yet happy meeting. It was their last on 
earth. | 
the ladies returning to their carriage, and upon | 

! 

| 


In a few minutes, Arthur insisted upou 


George’s embarkation ; with a frantic embrace 
they parted, never to meet again. 

The schoun- 
er’s anchor was already weighed, and her sais 
loosed 


The boat put off from the shore. 


As soun as the boat reached her side, | 
and George aad the other seamen had ascended 
to the deck, she filled ber sails, and glided rap 
idly to sea, betore the land breeze. Lady Mor- 


timer and Mary watched her as long as she re- 





mained iu sight, waving meauwiile, their adieux | 


to George Stanley; but a high bial? which stood 


atthe mouth of the inlet soun coucealed the | 


as the questioner himself. 
“Legro has escaped!” 
there.” 


“No, that is he, 
A thousand conjectures were offered. 
At length it way known that one of the pirates, 
the handsome young man, George Davis, had 
escaped. The cell door had been forced open, 
and the jailor, too, was missing ! 

A great outcry arose. Some expressed satis- 
faction ; but the great majority, who but a few 
moments before were full of pity, now bitterly 
regretted the young man’s escape, and heaped 
anathemas upon the head of the jailor. Search 
was made, in vain, and at length the rest of the 
pirates were marched to the boats—the escape of 
one of their number appearing to have had the 
effect of arousing the indignation of the specta- 
tors against the whole body, and the few ex- 
clamations of pity were changed to others of 
rejoicing, that the wretches who had for years 
filled the islands with dread, were now going to 
meet their just doom. They put off to sea for 
Turk’s Island, where they were executed in 
chains on the day after their arrival. 

* * * * . 

Lady Mortimer did not live long to enjoy 
her accession of rank and wealth. She could 
never forget the last interview with her first-born, 
the only interview she had had, since she kissed 
him in his nurse’s arms, when she left him to the 
care of strangers, and she never ceased to place 
all his misfortunes and crimes to her own charge. 
She died about two years after her return to 
England, but not before Arthur Marshal had 
returned from his cruise, and had led to the altar 
as his blushing bride, the Honorable Helena 
Mortimer, eldest daughter of the Earl of Annes- 
ley. Arthur rose rapidly to the rank of a sur- 
geon of the fleet, under the patronage of the earl, 
his father-in-law. About six months after her 
daughter's marriage, the countess was laid to 
rest in the family tomb at Annesley Hall, deeply 
mourned by her husband and children, and re- 
gretted by all who had known her, especially by 
the poor on her husband’s large estates. 

The earl lived to a good old age, maintaining 
to the last his haughty pride aud stern resolve, 
He was succeeded in the family honors and 
estates by his son Cuarles, supposed by every 
body to be his oldest son. Doctor Marshal, at 
Mary's earnest request, made numerous private 
inquiries after her unfortunate husband. 

For a long time all his researches and in- 
quiries were made in vain. But some ten years 
after bis marriage, while travelling in the United 
States with his wife, he heard at New Orleans of 
a Captain Stanley, who had commanded a vessel 
which sailed between that port and the Kast 
Indies. He learned that the captain who had 
died of fever, in Caleutta, on the last voyage of 
his ship, had been much esteemed by the owners 
and merchants, a8 a trustworthy man, and an 
able navigator; but the passengers who had 
sailed with hii, said that he always appeared to 
be suffering from some secret melancholy, which 
rendered hit tacitura and uncompaniouable on 
board his ship. 

It was some consolation to Mary to hear that 
he had reformed, and become a respectable mein- 
ber of society. It was all that was left to her. 
Still she was cheerful and seemingly contented 
and happy, and loved by all who knew her; 
but she died young, and her death was no doubt 
hastened by ber mental anxieties and sutterings. 

Of all the prominent actors in this narrative 
none are now living; and few who knew their 
descendants Lave any idea of this episode in the 
history of their fathers. It was not until long 
after the admiral’s death, that the secret of the 
young pirate’s escape from the jail at Kingston 
became koown on the island of Jamaica. But 
some portion of the manuscript written by George 
Stanley in his celi, and believed to have been 
destroyed, came to light by chance, many years 
after, and the recreant jailor, about the same 
time, having just before his death stated that he 
had been heavily bribed by Admiral Mortimer 
to connmive at the cacape ota youvg manu s#en- 
tenced to death for piracy, and that he (the 

jailor) had escaped from the wland of Jamaica 
ou board the same schooner whicu had carried 
the young man w New Orleaus—rumor soon 
pointed to Sir Caries and Lady Mortimer, as 
the parents alluded to ia the mauuscript—who 
liad torsaken their first-born chiid. 

The days when buccaneers roved over the 
Canbbean Sea, dealing blight, rain and deach 
wherever they made their appearance, and secure 
in their stroogholds—defying the authorivies of 
Bat tertiole 
tales of their furmer exploits are still related by 
the West Iodians—Crevies and negroes. And 


the wlands, have passea away. 


the story of the notonous Captuin Legro, of the 
Viper pirate brig, aud that of the lun lsome 


| young pirate who had his fair young briie on 


| board, and who marvellously escaped the doom 


of his comrades in crime and tloud guiluness 


are stil amongst the most favorite legends of tie 


| days youe b+>—told by the inhabitants uf Kiags- 


ton aud Port Royal, Jamaica. 
THE END 

(Back numbers of The Fiag of our Union containing 

the previous chapters of this story, may be frond ot 0 

the Periodical Lejos, aud at tue ole 0. publication ) 













































{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
LINES TO A BEREAVED FRIEND. 


BY MARY PERCIVAL. 
When o'er the grave of those we love 
We shed affection's tear, 
How soothing to the heart to feel 
That God is ever near! 


When one by one our friends depart, 
And we are sad and lone, 

May the pure promptings of the heart 
Arise in prayerful tone. 


As suppliants at the throne of him 
From whom all blessings come, 
In heartfelt trust, in love and faith, 
We say, “ Thy will be done!” 


We weep and moan as oft bereft 
Of those we hold most dear; 
Cherish thy grief!—O, sweet it is 

To shed affection’s tear! 


They are thy guardian angels now, 
With them the prize is won; 

Assured that in the spirit-land 
Their glorious life's begun. 


Faith views them in that land of bliss, 
In visions calm and even, 

Where souls in sympathy unite 
A family in heaven. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MOZART’S REQUIEM. 
BY JAMES F. FITZGERALD. 


TueERE is a strange and impressive story (and 
one which has never been contradicted), related 
of the last days of the illustrious German com- 
poser, Wolfgang Mozart—that Mozart who has 
inseparably connected his name with the glorious 
art of which he was so nearly master, and stamp- 
ed the impress of his genius upon the great world 
of music. 

His powers had faltered and flagged beneath 
the labors to which they had been subjected, and 
his vitality was waning far more rapidly than the 
decline of his years; but still, with more than 
the ardor of youthful enthusiasm, he occupied 
himself in creating, though with painful toil, new 
and imperishable monuments to his genius. 
There must have been, in this restless zeal of the 
evening of his life, something of that noble, ex- 
alting sentiment, which sometimes animates the 
bosoms of men, to leave upon the illimitable 
hereafter some sign, some trace, some token, to 
testify that they have lived, and that not vainly, 
and that their names might rest embalmed, en- 
shrined in the grateful hearts of new generations ! 

And so the morning of each day of his last 
earthly summer was given to the completion of 
the work upon which he was engaged. He care- 
fully secluded himself in the solitude of his 
library, giving peremptory directions to his ser- 
vant to admit no one whomsoever to his pres- 
ence. But one day a tall, strange man, of com- 
manding presence, applied at the door for an in- 
terview with Herr. Mozart; and on being denied, 
pushed his way abruptly past the servant, and 
entered the library. The rapid movements of 
the composer’s pen ceased on the intrusion, and 
looking up, Mozart angrily demanded his object 
and his name. 

“My name is of little consequence,” was the 
reply, ‘so long as it is not Mozartg Yours is?” 

The composer made an affirmative sign, and 
struck with the singularity of the stranger’s lan- 
guage and appearance, motioned him to proceed. 

“ As for my object,” he said, “it is to prevail 
upon you to execute a musical composition for 
me, of the character that I shall name, and to be 
finished in three weeks from this day. The 
price you may name yourself—money is of no 
consequence to me.” 

“ Impossible!” Mozart exclaimed, with an air 
of annoyance. “I have denied that same re- 
quest to the highest nobles in Germany; the king 
himself could hardly command my pen at pres- 
ent. I am engaged on a new opera, and must 
not be disturbed !”” 

He turned to his desk, and resumed his writ- 
ing. The stranger eagerly eyed the precious 
manuscript as it passed beneath his hand blacked 
over with its magical scores, and suddenly cried : 

“ And J must have what I wish! Here are a 
thousand thalers; a like sum shall be at your 
disposal upon the completion of the work !” 

The composer ¢ p ly swept the tempt- 
ing roll of notes from the table, and silently con- 
tinued his writing. 

“T will make it three thousand !” the strange 
unknown excitedly exclaimed. A half-angry, 
half-remonstrating shake of the head was the 
only answer ; and the pen which no hand in Ger- 
many but that one could wield, still coursed 
briskly and noisily across the paper. 

“ Herr Mozart, you shall at least hear me!” 

His arm was arrested by the stranger’s hand, 
and his attention no less by the calm, determined 
manner in which the words were spoken. He 
looked up, sighed wearily, and awaited the next 
words of the unknown. 

“I think I understand you,” he said, slowly 
and thoughtfully, “ but the necessity which press- 
és me to this request is urgent beyond your 
knowledge. If gold cannot induce you to the 
task, you cannot at least deny the claims of the 
grave! The composition I ask is a requiem.” 

“A requiem!” Mozart softly repeated. His 
head was rested on his hand, and his eyes fixed 
absently upon a picture on the wall; apparently 
he was now totally unc ious of the ger’s 
presence. 

“Yes,” the latter rejoined, “a requiem. Let 
it be long or short, in what movement you please 
—let it, in short, be anything, so that it comes 
from you! Iwill return when you have com- 
pleted it, and furnish you the balance of the 

rive.” 
* The speaker departed immediately, as if fear- 
ing another refusal before he could place himself 
beyond the reach of it. And still the great com- 
poser sat by his desk, his pen resting idly in his 
fingers, and his eyes fixed dreamily upon the 
wall, while the money still lay neglected at his 
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feet. The words of the étranger had plunged 


aroused himself at the expiration of the hour. 
Starting up, he looked around for the unknown ; 


presence an illusion of the fancy, had not the 
notes beneath the table confirmed its reality. He 
took them in his hand, and turning them over, 
threw them carelessly into his desk. 

“A requiem?” he repeated, with a shudder. 
“ And J, too, shall need one!” 

The singularity of the incident made a deep 
impression upon his mind. The appearance and 
manner of the stranger were mysterious in a 
high degree, and he had disappeared without 
leaving any clue to his identity. The servant 
knew nothing more of him than the master; he 
could merely say, in answer to the questions of 
the latter, that the man had walked rapidly away 
from the house, bestowing upon him not so much 
as a glance. 

An unaccountable melancholy took possession 
of the mind of Mozart; the opera was laid aside 
unfinished, and his hours were passed in silent 
and lonely contemplation, or if his hands casu- 
ally, and by force of habit, resumed their em- 
ployment, his state of mind unfitted him for its 
pursuit, and it was weariedly thrown aside. A 
week passed thus, and a letter came to him di- 
rected and written in an unfamiliar hand, and 
enclosing notes for a thousand thalers. Its lan- 
guage was merely this : 

“One week has transpired—two only remain ! 
The work of death is speedy; the hand of Herr 
Mozart should not be less so, that our dying soul 
may then repose with the strains of his requiem !” 

Mozart read these anonymous words, and hesi- 
tated no longer. These incidents had excited 
the active superstition of his nature; he fancied 
the mysterious stranger a divine messenger, sent 
to warn him of his approaching dissolution, and 
to make preparation for it! 

“T obey!” were the words with which he 
yielded to the influence of the ghostly idea. “It 
is destiny, from which I neither can nor may es- 
cape. Yes, his requiem, my requiem, shall be 
written !” 

Another week was occupied in the elaboration 
of the theme, and in silent contemplation of the 
subject. His pen was laid away for the present, 
and every effort, mental and bodily, given to the 
framing in a tangible form of a new and mighty 
musical conception. Pacing the chamber, like 
one lost in a vision, he allowed his mind to be 
thoroughly penetrated with the weird grandeur 
of the subject ; and grappling the unformed ideas 
which crowded thickly upon him, he systematized 
and arranged them into the measure of the ab- 
sorbing composition. The work was finished 
before it was transcribed upon paper; and seat- 
ing himself at the piano, the author flung from 
the keys, with nervous, impetuous strokes, the 
first execution of the sublime, mournful strain, 
known to day as Mozart’s Requiem ! 

The flickering spark of life went out with its 
completion ; the soul of the musician had passed, 
as it were, in the living warmth and power of 
this his latest, and, in many respects, grandest 
creation ; the frail casket which had prisoned the 
mighty genius of the immortal man, held it no 
longer! The presentiment which had wrought 
upon his fancy, was strangely verified; he ex- 
pired almost in the hour of the birth of this child 
of his brain. 

Sir Isaac Newton is said to have dropped into 
his last sleep, with the self-humiliating words 
upon his lips, ‘1 have gathered but a tew of the 
pebbles on the shores of science, regardless of the 
mighty ocean beyond; childlike in my little ef- 
forts!” 

And in a like spirit did Mozart exclaim, at the 
moment when perhaps his dying ears were rav- 
ished by the melodies of other spheres, “ Now, 
for the first time, do I see clearly what might be 
done in music!” 

The hearts of the great concourse which at- 
tended his obsequies, were soothed and saddened 
by the soft, Sweet strains of the dirge that stole 
forth from beneath the fingers of the skillful or- 
ganist, filling the whole editice with the unutter- 
able and beautiful solemnity of their cadences ; 
and many, as they heard and wondered, wished 
earnestly to know upon whose shoulders the man- 
tle of the dead Mozart had fallen. Yet this was 
that same sad requiem which had occupied the 
labors of his own dying hours. 

The name, the history, and the purpose of the 
mysterious stranger are alike unknown. But 
while compelled, so far as a truthful adherence to 
actual facts is concerned, to pause and leave him 
to the obscurity to which the story consigns him, 
the imagination would fain go further, and assign 
to his conduct the explanation naturally suggest- 
ed by it; making him a weary misanthrope, irk- 
some of life, or a heart-broken being, hastening 
to the grave, whose ardent desire that his remains 
might be hallowed in their final place of repose, 
by the strains of one whose compositions he had 





loved and admired—whose aspiring wish was 
frustrated by a death among strangers, and his 
weary spirit was sped upward by no touching 
requiem. 

But this is merely the prompting of a sympa- 
thetic fancy; the story suffers the unknown to 
disappear, and to remain forever unknown; an 
instrument, as it were, to procure the composi- 
tion of his own funeral dirge, by Wolfgang 
Mozart! 





HONEST LABOR. 


Labor, honest labor, is right and beantiful. 
Activity is the ruling element of life, and its 
highest relish. Luxuries and conquest are the 
result of labor—we can imagine nothing without 
it. The noblest man of earth is he who puts his 
hands cheerfully and proudly to honest labor. 
Labor is a business and ordinance of God. Sus- 
pend labor and where is the glory and pomp of 
earth—the fruits of the fields, and palaces and 
fashionings of matter for which men strive and 
war? Let the labor-scoffer look around him, 
look at himself, and learn what are the trophies 
of toil. From the crown of his head to the sole 
of his foot, unless he is a Carib, made as the 
beast, he is the debtor and slave of toil. The 
labor which he scorns has tracked him into the 
stature and appearance of aman. Where gets 
he his garments and equipage* Let labor an- 
swer. Labor makes music in the mine, in the 





furrow, and at the forge. —.V. £. Farmer. 


him into a deep reverie, from which he only | 


and not finding him, would have thought his | 


DOING AND UNDOING. | 


We are most of us Hibernians in practical mat- | 
ters, and might emulate the reply of the Irish- 
man who, when hailed from his somewhat sus | 
pictous elevation on the garden wall, with the | 
pertinent inquiry, “ Where are going?” lucidly | 
replied, “Back again.” We doa great deal of | 
our work for little more than the pleasure of un- | 
doing it at our leisure, The first lesson we are | 
tauy bt in our infancy is to walk; the second, to 
j sit still. Our first stammering attempts at speech 

are welcomed with delight, but no sooner have 
| we become accustomed to the utterance of words 
| than we are drilled in the far more difficult art of 
keeping silent. We very early show a desire to 
assist the busy workers that surround us on every 
side, but our childish attempts at usefulness are 
promptly if not contemptuously repressed, and 
when the instinct is well-nigh extirpated, we are 
set to work with mach show of authority, at the 
very employments that we were so recently for- 
bidden. We spend much time in purchasing and 
preparing food ; very little time in eating it, as 
that is a comparatively unimportant matter. In 
like manner our clothing is very tastefully got 
up, and hung in dry, airy closets until it is taken 
down to be refitted in'a later mode. Some 
fabrics will fall to pieces as readily in this way as 
if they were in actual service. Others, when the 
closet becomes too full, are exchanged with 
itinerants for vases for the mantle of an unused 
room. 

For whenever we build houses, it is to be remark- 
ed that the best rooms and the most costly furni- 
ture is to be reserved for company; that is to 
say, not for the brother or the friend, not for 
people whom we know and dearly love, but for 
those whom we know but little, and who very 
seldom come. As much as possible they are kept 
unused ; indeed, they “perish with the using,” 
and we think to perish without using is a great 
deal better. The same principle holds true with 
regard to books. The house has a library, and 
the library has shelves. Upon these shelves we 
arrange a number of costly volumes, altogether 
too costly to be rudely handled. Many people 
suppose that books were printed to be read. This 
is a mistake. They are printed as furniture for 
a library, and the more rare and ennobling the 
thoughts with which they are filled, the more 
heedtully should those thoughts be preserved 
from contact with any living soul. Their leaves 
have never been cut and probably never will be. 
They are much safer and more symmetrical in 
those smooth, white folds, standing like a row of 
gilded sarcophagi, enclosing the mummied dust 
of former wisdom. By-and-by, when some great 
conflagration sweeps through the town, the house 
and its treasures will perhaps be laid in ashes, 
and some luckless insurance company will be 
asked to pay for the literary fuel, or it may be 
that some irreverent mouse may be the first to 
appropriate the contents of those creditable 
shelves. But we hope for better things. We 
will hope that these dainty volumes will remain 
in their unsullied beauty, respectfully avoided 
until the day of doom. 

As with our books, so it is with our money. 
We are constantly laying up for a wet day, with 
the tacit understanding that no imaginable day 
shall ever be considered wet. The farmer re- 
duces his yearly expenses to the lowest terms, 
that he may be able to buy another farm. He 
sells the simple luxuries of the field and dairy, 
that he may enjoy the higher luxury of buying 
another field and a larger stock of cows. His 
horses win the highest prize at the county fair, 
but his wife cannot drive them, and he has no 
leisure fur such nonsense, and so she walks, or 
stays at home. Some fine day one of them falls 
and breaks his leg, and the spot where he sleeps 
is marked, like the field of Waterloo, by the 
deeper verdure of the wheat. The manufacturer 
denies his family the comforts they crave, that he 
may buy more stock, employ more laborers, pro- 
duce more work. Times change and he runs 
his mills at a loss, his wmres are sacrificed in the 
market. At leng wis, not reahzing that, 
practically, he had failed long before. For the 
only goud of food and clothing and books 
and houses and lands and stocks, is the last to 
which we think of applying them; it is to feed, 
clothe, shelter, develop and enrich the human 
soul. —Springfield Republican. 








THE TWO SIDES. 


The Country.—It is with sensations of pure de- 
light that I recur to the brief period of my ex- 
istence which was passed in the peacefal shades 
of Auteuil. There is one kind of wisdom which 
we learn from the world, and another kind which 
can be acquired in solitude only. In cities we 
study those around us, but in the retirement of 
the country we learn to know ourselves. The 
voice within us is more distinctly audible in the 
stillness of the place, and the gentle affections of 
our nature spring up more freshly in its tranquil- 
lity and sunshine—nurtured by the healthy prin- 
ciple which we inhale with the pure air, and in- 
vigorated by the genial influences which descend 
into the heart from the quiet of the sylvan soli- 
tude around, and the soft serenity of the sky 
above. 

The City.—I have an affection for a great city. 
I feel safe in the neighborhood of man, and enjoy 
“the sweet security of streets.”” The excite- 
ment of the crowd is pleasant to me. I tind ser- 
mons in the stones of the pavement, and in the 
continuous sounds of veices, and wheels, and 
footsteps, hear “the sad music of humanity.” I 
feel that life is not adream but a reality; that 
the beings around me are not the insects of an 
hour, but the pilgrims of an eternity; each with 
his history of thousand-fold occurrences, in- 
significant it may be to others, but all-important 
to himself; each with a human heart, whose 
fibres are woven into the great web of human 
sympathies ; and none so small that when he 
dies some of the mysterious meshes are not brok- 
en. The green earth, and the air, and the sea, 
all living and all lifeless things preach the doc- 
trine of a good providence; but most of all 
does man, in his crowded cities, and in his mani- 
fold powers, and wants, and passions, and deeds, 
preach this same gospel. The greatest works of 
his handicraft delight me hardly less than the 
greatest works of nature. They are ‘‘ the master- 
pieces of her own masterpiece.” Architecture, 
and painting, and sculpture, and music, and epic 
poems, and all the forms of art, wherein the hand 
of genius is visible, please me evermore, for they 
conduct me into the fellowship of great minds. 
And thus my sympathies are with men, the 
streets, and city gates, and towers from which the 
great bells sound solemnly and slow, and cathe- 
dral doors, where venerable statues, holding 
books in their hands, look down like sentinels 
upon the church-going multitudes, and the birds 
ot the air come and build their nests in the arms 
of saints and apostles, 

And more than all this, in the great cities we 
learn to look the world in the face. We shake 
hands with stern realities. We see ourselves 
with others. We become acquainted with the 
motley, many-sided life of man; and finally 
learn, like Jean Paul, to “look upon a metropolis 
as a collection of villages ; a village as some blind 
alley in a metropolis; fame as the talk of neigh- 
bors at the street door; a library as a 
conversation ; joy as a second ; sorrow as a min- 
ute; life as a day; and three things as all in all: 
God, Creation, Virtue.” — Longfellow, 








As the blind man knows not light, and throagh 
that ignorance also of necessity knows not dark- 
ness, so likewise, but for disinterestedness, we 
should know nothing of selfishness; there are | 
perhaps in this world many things which remain | 


| o'seure to Us for want of alternating with their 
® Uppvrites. 
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TO CORRSSPONDENTS. 


Scrrener.—One who for vears suffered the torture 
of having his nails grow into the flesh, says that 
to prevent this, the nails must be kept at proper 
length, and about once a week scraped down at 
the ends with a piece of glass. 

Inquiner.—The fashion of putting females on the 
inside seats of a pew, so annoying, originated in 
the Indian wars, when the men sat next to the 
doors, with their guns at hand, to start at the first 
alarm. There are no Indians now to make such 
practice necessary. ‘ vm 

MINERALOGIST.—The first iron made in the United 
States from mineral coal was smelted in 1837. 
Now we make nearly 50,000 tons of mineral iron 
per annum. : 

Htsroricus.—There is an order called “ The For- 
esters,” in England, said to be very ancient, that 
numbers 200,000 members. 

B. D.—Although the term guinea is still in familiar 
use in England, the actual coin is seldom seen, 
and is so much worn that it can only be taken by 
weight. 

HovuskkrEErER.—The gloss put upon shirt collars 
made in factories is done by pressure and friction 
upon curved surfaces of hard pasteboard, and 
without some such hard, smooth surface the labor 
of the laundréss to produce a polish is vain. 

METALLURGIstT.—Iron, to which we trust soo much 
in our fire-proof buildings, has been proved to be 
a positive source of danger. Iron heated beyond 
six hundred degrees loses its cohesive power and 
becomes utterly untrustworthy. 

Mepicus.—The total number of deaf and dumb 
persons in France is 21,576. Of these, 12,325 are 
males, and 9251 females. The —— with 
respect to population, is one deaf and dumb per- 
son in 1669 inhabitants; one in 730 men, and one 
in 939 women. 2 

QvEKist.—Two terrible panics occurred in the 
British army in India, in the war on the Indus, 
and the troops concerned broke and fled the very 
next time they got into jungle and had to face 
an unseen enemy—and these even regular troops, 
who had been drilled and disciplined for years. 

Antist.—The manufacture of paper from the leaves 
of Indian corn is becoming extensive in Austria. 
The paper is said to be tougher than any ordinary 

aper made trom rags, while it is almost wholly 
free from silica, which makes paper produced 
from straw so brittle. 
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to take into consideration the subject of costume, 

and to suggest fashion for universal adoption The 


Bloomer reform, though based on correct notions, 
wasafailure The theory was good enough 
but the substitate for the old style of ladies’ dress 


| was notin accordance with the aim proposed 


Still it gave a direction to thought, and perhaps 
may lead to general and national improvement 
in our modes of dress—a consummation devout- 


| ly to be wished. 





A DARING AERONAUT. 

At Orchies, near Lille, a foolhardy experiment 
has just been tried. A journeyman locksmith of 
the name of Demory, constructed a small balloon 
about two months ago, and attempted to effect 
an ascent in it in the presence of the population 
of the place, but he failed. He announced a new 
ascension, for a few days after, and declared 
whatever might be the consequences to himself 
he would certainly accomplish it. A lange crowd 
assembled, and after filling his balloon as well as 
he could with gas, he ascended. But the weight 
of himself and car proved too much for the bal- 
loon, and he could not rise higher than about 
twenty feet. After a while, too, the cords of the 
balloon caught in some ironwork in the roof of a 
house, and the man was in danger of being 
thrown out. He and his balloon were, however, 
rescued. Demory determined, however, to make 
another trial. He removed the car, fastened a 
plank in the cords, seated himself on it, and 
went up; but when he had attained a height of 
about fifteen feet, the plank slipped and fell to 
the ground, and the man remained suspended in 
the cords head downward! The spectators were 
horrified, but by vigorous efforts he succeeded in 
raising himself by the cords and in getting astride 
the hoop which had suspended the car. He then, 
with ex i Iness, waved his hand to 
the people. The balloon rose to a height of 
about five hundred yards, and the man continued 
to salute the spectators until he was out of sight. 
After a while, Demory safely effected a descent 
at about three miles from Orchies. He subse- 
quently entered the town and was gfeeted with 
the loudest acclamations. 








New Arornecary Strorse.—Messrs. John 
I. Brown & Son, the long-established and well- 
known apothecary firm, have opened an elegant 
new store on the corner of South Williams and 





The subject of costume is one that engages a 
large portion of the thoughts of mankind, and in 
nothing else is the diversity of taste more strong- 
ly evinced. The fashion of our dwelling houses 
and our furniture. remains unchanged for many 
years; but the fashion of our dress changes with 
every whim of the leaders of the ton. A faith- 
fal record of costumes, and their various changes 
and modifications, would make a vast work in- 
deed. An Italian work on this subject extends 
through many ponderous volumes, and yet it is 
only acompendium. Dress plays an important 
part in the world; a well-dressed man commends 
himself to the favorable notice of a stranger at 
first sight—a neat suit, like a good address, being 
a letter of recommendation. Dress is strongly 
associated in our minds with individuality of 
character. How much the little three-cornered 
hat, the gray surtout, and the riding boots, have 
to do with our idea of Napoleon. It is difficult 
to recognize our Washington in the Roman toga 
and tunic, with which some artists choose to in- 
vest him. So familiar are we with the buff and 
blue uniform, the small clothes and military 
gauntlets which make up his revolutionary his- 
torical costume. 

In the pictorial and sculptured illustrations of 
historical characters, we, for our own part, re- 
quire a strict fidelity to the fashion of the period 
in which the characters represented lived and 
acted their part upon the stage of life. We 
would have Cesar represented in his tunic, his 
toga, and his sandals; Charlemagne, in his im- 
perial robes ; Bayard, the fearless and spotless, 
sheathed in steel from head to foot, and Wash- 
ington in his revolutionary dress. We would 
not have artists turn the heroes of our own day 
into Greeks and Romans, and especially, when 

has a ionality, would we have it 
rightly followed. We admire the good taste of 
Kossuth in preserving his Hungarian costume. 
The time was when each nation was as strongly 
distinguished by its peculiar costume as by its 
language and manners. The Scottish Highland- 
er wore his bonnet, his tartan plaid, his checked 
stocking, and his claymore; the Fleming, his 
short jerkin, his sugar-loaf hat, and trunk hose ; 
the Israelite, his long gaberdine and fur-trimmed 
cap; the Spaniard, his slashed doublet, his cloak 
and sombrero ; the Greek, his picturesque and 
beautiful dress ; the Turk, his flowing oriental 
robes. How these national distinctions are fast 
disappearing. The Sultanof Turkey, the Pacha 
of Egypt, and the Shah of Persia, are fast intro- 
ducing Anglo-Saxon dresses, and Eastern troops 
are crowded into short jackets and tight panta- 
loons. The Highland costume has, with the ex- 
ception of the plaid, disappeared from its native 
mountains, and is preserved only in some of the 
British regiments, and those under many modifi- 
cations. When pantaloons were first introduced 
among the Highland regiments—a very unpopu- 
lar innovation by the way—the colonel of one of 
these corps ordered his men to appear on parade 
the next day with pantaloons. He must be 
obeyed of course, and so he was. At the ap- 
pointed hour, the regiment marched upon the 
field, each man with a pair of pantaloons tucked 
under his arm. Our own style of costume is 
perfectly abhorrent to good taste; use and fa- 
miliarity accustom us to it, and make it appear 
even agreeable. In dress, fitness and grace 
should both be consulted; but what fitness or 
grace is there in swallow-tailed coats? or in a 
pair of pantaloons that makes the sturdy limb of 








two-and-twenty look like the “shrunk shank ” 
of seventy-five’? In the article of hats a reform | 
has been commenced, and continues growing in | 
popularity. The Spanish or Hangarian hat is 
fast driving out of use the anomaly that prevailed 
before it. 

Sometime since we saw in a foreign newspa- 
per a proposition for a congress of representa- 
tives of different nauons, artists and men of taste, j 





Washing Streets, No. 1029. We congratu- 
late our South-End citizens upon the location of 
a first class apothecary’s establishment in their 
midst, one in which they can feel entire confidence, 
especially in the prescription department. The 
Messrs. Brown are too well known to physicians 
to require any recommendation in that quarter, 
but citizens generally cannot place too much im- 
portance upon having their medicines pure, and 
of the best manufacture. The new store is a 
curiosity in itself, for convenience and elegance 
of arrangement It is a positive ornament to 
the city. 





Wuat it 18 TO FEED AN Anmy.—Upwards 
of 3,000,000 rations for the army of the Potomac, 
are now stored in the receiving depots at Wash- 
ington. Some idea of the bulk of these rations 
may be formed when we state that there are 
18,000 barrels of flour, 9000 barrela of beef, 
3000 barrels of pork, 500,000 pounds of coffee, 
500,000 pounds of sugar, and 500,000 pounds of 
bread, with hominy, crackers, vinegar, candlos, 
soap and salt in proportion. An army of 
250,000 men will consume all these rations in 
twelve days. 





Penarty or Kissing 1x Icetanp.—Women 
are here protected by the most stringent and an- 
ti-kissing laws. Any one kissing anybody, with 
or without the lady’s consent, save his own law- 
ful wife, is liable to a fine of 144 ells of wadmal 
per kiss—enough, as M. Mallet quaintly remarks, 
to farnish a ship’s company with monkey jack- 
ets. The love ditties of amorous or heart-broken 
swains might likewise be prosecuted, and the per- 
petrators severely fined for the benefit of the 
hard hearted young lady. 

-_—  - wee. - 

Crvitity a Fortune.—Civility is a fortune 
itself, for a courteous man always succeeds well 
in life, and that even when persons of ability 
sometimes fail. The famous Duke of Mar!bor- 
ough is a case in point. It was told of him by 
one contemporary that his agreeable manners of- 
ten converted an enemy into a friend, and by 
another, that it was more pleasing to be denied a 
favor by his grace, than to receive one from an- 
other man. 

-_—<.— + 

Wortn Kxowine.—Noticing the case of 
Mrs. Locke, who bled to death in consequence 
of the extraction of a tooth, Dr. Addington of 
Richmond, Va., says he never fails to stop the 
bleeding by packing the alveolus from which the 
blood continues to trickle fully and firmly with 
cotton moistened in a strong solution of alum 
and water. He cured a brother physician in this 
way, whose jaw had bled for two weeks. 
Sanasiencanie 

Marryino in Hastx.—A Rhode Island gen- 
tleman, says an exchange, not long ago married 
a young lady reputed to be rich, who not only 
turned out to be poor, but some $700 in di bt, 
which he had to pay. She assured him, bhow- 
ever, that the debt was contracted for dry goods, 
which she bought to captivate him. 








Ostricars.—The French nation is ecstatic 
about the batching of eleven ostriches at Mar- 
seilles One died; the others grew to he as 
large as turkeys, and promised to keep on 
growing. 


ocoecoe 
Avctcumsat.—The leaves on the trees are turn- 
ing, and we shall soon have the ylowing colors 
of a New England forest in autumn 
_*e—-— + end 
Revexse.—The widow of Tom Spring, the 
renowned pugilist, is now an inmate of a London 
workhouse. 








Procress ix Frasca. —The right to open 
schools has been accorded w Protestants in 
Frauce. 
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boiling down by the editor to make al 
ner for several thousand people 
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placid lines have « strength in them 
that it can shut on oceasion with 
meaning. The general air of his 
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His eyebrows are strongly marked, t 
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He began life as a groom to the I 
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en must have done many remarkab 
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friends who came to bring him food 
the setting of the sun, in a state 
rigidity and unconsciousness to all « 
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CIT 18 TO FEED AN Army.—Upwards 
,000 rations for the army of the Potomac, 
stored in the receiving depots at Wash- 

Some idea of the bulk of these rations 
» formed when we state that there are 
barrels of flour, 9000 barrels of beef, 
arrels of pork, 500,000 pounds of coffee, 
) pounds of sugar, and 500,000 pounds of 
with hominy, crackers, vinegar, candles, 
and salt in proportion. An army of 
men will consume all these rations in 
days. 





‘ALTY OF Kissing 1x IceELAND.—Women 
re protected by the most stringent and an- 
ng laws. Any one kissing anybody, with 
+ ‘hout the lady’s consent, save his own law- 
2, is liable to a fine of 144 ells of wadmal 
»3—enough, as M. Mallet quaintly remarks, 
‘ish a ship’s company with monkey jack- 
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might likewise be prosecuted, and the per- 
rs severely fined for the benefit of the 
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for a courteous man always succeeds well 
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Locke, who bled to death in consequence 
2 extraction of a tooth, Dr. Addington of 
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water. He cured a brother physician in this 
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SCHAMYL. | 

Circassian biography is nothing like “Lives” | 
in the Sunday-school library. Nobody has poor | 
but highly respectable parents in Circassia. No- 
body learns to read ata very early age. Nobody 
has his daguerreotype taken in view of his dying 
of spinal complaint and getting put into a book 
for an example to other little boys. It is no 
easy job to reel off these old heathen and Mo- 
hammedans into the easy spun-yarn of memoir 
which we of the western world work into so 
easily. Men with a family record, a baptismal 
register, a certificate of vaccination, a receipted 
bill for infant school fees, and all the documents 
succeeding, up to their obituary, are ready-made 
biographies already. They cut in lengths for 
the memoir. They are concentrated narrative— 
asort of consolidated biographical soup, which 
only needs putting under a book-cover, and 
boiling down by the editor to make aliterary din- 
ner for several thousand people. 

Schamyl himself does not know how old he 
is. He must be over sixty, but he does not look 
more than forty. He is tall, pale and red-beard- 
ed. His eyes are a dark gray and usually half- 
shut, like those of a resting lion. His mouth is 
gentle in repose, with red lips and small, hand- 
some teeth, pointed and white as pearls; but its 
placid lines have a strength in them which shows 
that it can shut on occasion with indomitable 
meaning. The general air of his countenance 
is melancholy—but not that of a mere musing 
enthusiast. Schamyl is as wild a religious en- 
thusiast as Mohammed, but when his face warms 
men believe that he can not only dream but tight. 
His eyebrows are strongly marked, his hands are 
small and white, his walk is slow and deliberate. 
He began life as a groom to the Prince Kassy 
Moullah. His early feats of prowess are chron- 
icled as they should have been. A man who 
became chief of his tribe at the age of thirty-sev- 
en must have done many remarkable things as 
well as been a very marvellous man. But strange- 
ly enough, among a people to whom practical 
life, as with all simple and imperfectly civilized 
nations, is so much more prominent than their 
spiritual, we really know more of the character 
of the man than of its earlier manifestations. His 
most striking characteristic from earliest child- 
hood was religious earnestness. While a mere 
boy he passed whole days in solitary meditation, 
prayer and reading of the Koran. During the 
Mohammedan fasts he out-starved all other de- 
votees, and was frequently found by the alarmed 
friends who came to bring him food and water at 
the setting of the sun, in a state of cataleptic 
rigidity and unconsciousness to all outer objects, 
from which it took hours to arouse him. 

Even to this day his habits have all the tem- 
perance of a hermit. He never drinks anything 
stronger than water—sleeps and eats at all times 
very sparingly—and passes his whole leisure in 
reading the Koran and prayer. Schamyl was 
thirty-seven years old when he took the headship 
of his tribe. During the first year of his rule 
he was so poor that his own soldiers had to pro- 
cure him the necessaries of life. He took up 
his residence in a little town called Achulka, and 
built a little two-story stone fort in it by the la- 
bors of Russian prisoners and deserters. He had 
scarcely pleted this ghold when the 
Russian General Grabbe came and battered it to 
the ground with Schamyl in it. Grabbe now 
naturally thought that he had struck the death- 
blow to both cause and leader. The Circassians 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON AND THE FISHERMAN. 
The following anecdote relating to the empe- 
ror’s sojourn at Fontainebleau, is taken from the 
narrative of an eye witness published in the 
Journal du Loiret: ‘One day about the end of 
June, the emperor and the empress, accompanied 
by the Prince and Princess de Metternich, and 
the son of Admiral Hamelin, made an excursion 
in the forest, attended only by one of the keep- 
ers. On coming to the Seine near Barbeau, the 
imperial party left their carriages, and proceeded 
some distance oi foot, till they came to a solitary 
place where stood a fisherman’s hut, bearing the 
inscription, ‘Au Kabyle du Dessert.’ The em- 
peror entered, and found inside a man with a 
long beard, whose whole costume consisted of 
only a pair of trowsers and a shirt. His majesty 
asked him why he had chosen such a sign, and 
the other replied, ‘Why, sir, because this is a 
desert place, and I was for some time a prisoner 
among the Kabyles.” ‘What was your regi- 
ment’ ‘It was the —th.’ ‘Then Mr. X—— 
was your colonel.’ ‘Ah, then you know my 
colonel? Pray be so kind as to sit down.’ At 
this moment one of the party entered and told 
the man he had the honor of speaking to the em- 
peror. He at once began to make apologies for 
his boldness, but the emperor cut him short by 
asking, ‘Have you your nets? Can we fish? 
If so, lend us them and your boat.’ The boat 
was soon unmoored, and the emperor, with 
Prince de Metternich and young Hamelin, 
pushed off. After a short time they came back 
with some perch, and the emperor asked his host 
if he had anything to eat. The man said he had 
some ‘galette’ (hearth-cake) and could make 
plenty more in a few minutes. The fish were 
given to be dressed, and ina short time the whole 
party were regaling themselves with it and the 
cake. The emperor asked the man if he had 
any children. ‘I have one boy,’ said he. 
‘What will you make of him” ‘Q, a soldier, 
certainly. I mean him to go and fetch the shoes 
I left with the Kubyles.’ After the repast the 
emperor said ‘ We must pay our score before we 
leave.’ And the party accordingly contributed, 
and their majesties, after thanking the fisherman, 
laid a sum of about 800 francs on the table.” 





SUCCESSFUL MEN. 

Who are they! They are those who when 
boys were compelled to work either to help them- 
selves or their parents, and who when a litte 
older were under the stern necessity of doing 
more than their legitimate share of labor; who 
as young men had their wits sharpened by hav- 
ing to devise ways and means of making their 
time more available than it would be under or- 
dinary circumstances. Hence in reading the 
lives of eminent men who have greatly distin- 
guished themselves, we find their youth passed 
in self-denials of food, sleep, rest, and recreation. 
They sat up late, rose early, to the performance 
of imperative duties, doing by daylight the work 
of one man, and by night that of another. 
Said a gentleman the other day, now a private 
banker of high integrity, and who started in lite 
without a dollar, “ For years I was in my place 
of business at sunrise, and often did not leave it 
for fifteen or eighteen hours.”” Let not then any 
youth be discouraged if he has to make his own 
living, or even to support a widowed mother or 
sick sister, or unfortunate relative ; for this has 
been the road to eminence of many a proud 








were at first inclined to agree with him, but alter- 
ed their minds materially when they saw Schamy! 
come striding out of the ruins without a bruise, 
calmly asseverating that God had been with him 
personally, No victory could have raised him 
higher in their eyes than this defeat. From that 
day he was not only the sultan of the Tschetschen- 
sians, but the prophet of all Daghestan ; and the 
Mohammedan war cry was modified by the tribe 
to “ Mohammed is the first Prophet of Allah, 
and Schamy] is the second.” 

From that time until his capture, two years 
ago, his life and that of his people was a tireless 
succession of brilliant victories alternating with 
small defeats (for the Russians gave battle in 
bodies large enough to offer material for conquest, 
while the Circassians always fought by skirmish 
when they could)—temporary amnesties alternat- 
ing with vexatious retreats. They succeeded 
bravely in keeping the key of the Orient from 
the Muscovites’ hands, and that was all they wish- 
ed. To follow the brave men through all their 
separate encounters would require such a bis- 
torian as has not yet arisen. And as a result we 
have by a late steamer the startling announcement 
that “The Ci ians have proclaimed 
public.” 





a re 





Rerys or Puenicia.—During the past three 
months, considerable progress has been made in 
exploring the rains of the ancient cities of Phweni- 
cia. At Saida and Sour, remains of the crusad- 
ers are found, but none above ground of the 
Pheenicians. Gigantic blocks of granite, marking 
the limits of the ancient port of Sidon, still re- 
main, also, on the plain to the east of the site of 
the old city, a subterranean Sidon has been dis- 
covered. Some of the sculptures, etc., resemble 
those of Egypt; others, those of Nineveh and 
Persepolis. Amongst the objects brought to 
Paris, are many articles of dress and common 
use, Phcenician coins, and a leaden sarcophagus 
of good workmanship. 





A macicious SuGGestion.—An exchange 
says another French lady has been pitched over 
the precipice in the Bernese Oberland, where but 
a short time since a baroness met her death. As 
in both instances their husbands were the only 
attendants, perhaps it would be well in future to 
prohibit married parties from viewing the dan- 
gerous scenery unaccompanied by a third person. 





Contrasts.—Broadway is said to be as gay 
as ever, in spite of the many dry goods and jew- 
elry stores turned into gun shops—veritable arsen- 
als. Curious sights truly—cannon for sale where 
hooped petticoats used to be! 





name. This is the path which printers and 
teachers have often trod—thorny enough at 
times, at others so beset with obstacles as to be 
almost impassable; but the way was cleared, 
sunshine cama, success followed—then the glory 
and renown. 





THE SPANISH DANSEUSE: 
— oR, — 
THE DOUBLE CONSPIRACY. 
A STORY OF HAVANA AND NEW YORK. 


BY JOHN B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 


We shall commence in our next issue of The 
Flag, a brilliant, original story thus entitled. 
The tale is crowded with plots and incidents, 
and is exceedingly captivating in the recital. The 
author will be recognized as one who has con- 
tributed to these columns some of our best 
novelettes, and the reader may anticipate a real 
treat. 





Tue Sorprer’s Biste.—The American 
Tract Society, 150 Nassau Street, New York, 
and 79 Washington Street, Boston, have pub- 
lished 20,000 copies of the soldier’s pocket Bible, 
first issued for the English army in the time of 
Oliver Cromwell, A. D. 1643. Price in paper 
covers, 3 cents single, $250 per hundred, $20 
per thousand; in cloth, 5 cents single, $4 per 
hundred, $35 per thousand. This is a compila- 
tion from the holy Scriptures especially adapted 
to soldiers. 





GLAD TO HEAR 1T.—A number of splendidly- 
furnished bar-rooms were opened in Washington 
a few months ago, in anticipation of driving a 
thriving business by selling whiskey to our sol- 
diers. The new law has dissipated their pros- 
pects, and many of these establishments have 
been closed. thers are offered for sale. 





Foon To FIGHT uron.—Fifty thousand loaves 
of bread, made out of two hundred and forty 
barrels of flour, and twenty-five bushels of pota- 
toes, are baked every day in the fourteen govern- 
ment ovens in Washington, for the use of the 
Union army in that vicinity. A great “ batch.” 





Kwaprsacks.—It is proposed to equip some 
of the New York regiments with the French 
knapsack, made of ox-hide tanned with the hair 
on, which effectually keeps out the water. This 


style of knapsacks was used by our continental 
troops. 





ImpRovinc. — Notwithstanding the loss of 





Pexsonat.—Garibaldi, at last accounts (31st 
ult.), was very ill. A quack doctor's medicine | 
had quite taken him off his pins. \ 


$8,000,000 or more last year by a bad currency, 
which had fallen with crushing weight upon the 
community, trade is reviving at Chicago. 














EDITORIAL INKDROPs. 
The number of fatal accidents by fire-arms is 
singularly large throughout the country. 


| 


Terrible—the burning to death of six actresses | 


in the Continental Theatre, Philadelphia. 


Garibaldi has sent official word that he has no | 


idea of coming to this country at present. 

Massachusetts has expended thus far in the 
war the sum of $2,204,637. Heavy sum. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society have 
just held a superb exhibition in this city. 

Elegant carpets are now selling in Boston at 
prices that would astonish the country people. 

Ladies redden their cheeks by the aid of the 
looking-glass ; gentlemen by the wine glass. 

The coal mines of Arkansas are destined to 
prove a great source of wealth to the State. 

Nearly eight hundred thousand children attend 
school in the six New England States. 

California turns out to be an excellent frait 
country ; this year’s yield is very large. 

The room where the matrimonial harness is 
kept is indeed the bridle-chamber ! 

They are working a quartz gold mine which 
yields well, in Talladge county, Alabama. 

Sheridan being asked what wine he liked best, 
replied, ‘‘ The wine of other people.” 

Some of the New York hotel rooms are lighted 
only by the keyhole of the next room ! 

The wheat crop of the great West will be im- 
mense for the present year. Good news this. 

Some one says that the Empress of the French 
is surrounded with Paris-ites. Terrible! 

It costs us considerable more to be miserable 
than would serve to make us perfectly happy. 

Queen Vic had a good time during her late 
visit fo her royal subjects in Ireland. 

We see that they are working some newly- 
discovered saltpetre beds in southern California. 

England is sending more soldiers to Canada. 
Rather significant on her part, we think. 

Jenny Lind has been giving some grand con- 
certs at Liverpool, with her old success. 





NEWSPAPERS IN THE REVOLUTION. 
In all the colonies, at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, there were only thirty-seven newspapers, 
and of these only seven were devoted to the in- 
terests of the British government. These were 
soon stifled by public opinion, wherever the 
whigs, as the patriots were called, bore rule, 
while five of the remaining thirty were seduced 
by gold, or frightened by inuendoes into the sup- 
port of the crown. Rivington’s Royal Gazette, 
published in New York, took ground boldly 
against the Revolutionary movement; and at 
noonday, late in the autumn of 1775, it was sur- 
prised by one hundred light h from Con- 
necticut, led by Captain Sears, a distinguished 
son of liberty in New York. They destroyed 
the press and other apparatus, put the type into 
bags, and without one word of complaint from 
the people, returned to Connecticut, carrying 
with them a tory clergyman named Seabury, 
who had preached against the whigs and the 
Continental Congress. The type they cast into 
bullets. All the people, except the peace party 
of that day, said amen! After that the newspa- 
per presses ceased to be troublesome to the 
whigs, and pamphleteéhy wrote anonymously. 








Tue Treasury Notes.—The treasury notes 
expire on the 19th of August, 1864. The cou- 
pons are made payable every six months; there- 
fore the fifth one is due February 19, 1864. 
The last amount of interest is due and will be 
paid with the note at the first mentioned date. 
The coupons specify the interest of each at $3 65 
per $100, or two cents per day, but no allowance 
is made for February 29, 1864, that year being 
leap year. The holder of a one hundred dollar 
note loses two cents by this omission, which is to 
him a mere bagatelle, but on the one hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars borrowed, it mgkes 
a saving of thirty thousand dollars to the gov- 
ernment—enough to pay the principal of three 
hundred of these notes. ‘“ Great oaks from little 
acorns grow.” 





Tue Boston THeatre.—This spacious and 
unrivalled place of entertainment has opened in 
brilliant style for the fall and winter campaign. 
Mr. Forrest is playing his ‘farewell of the 
stage,” and those who in future years would wish 
to recall the performances of this eminent artist, 
must now avail themselves of the last opportu- 
nity. Mr. Fenno, the experienced and popular 
treasurer and ticket master, is at his old post, 
ready to greet his host of friends, and to serve 
them, as he always has done, kindly and 
faithfully. 





Sunpay Comrort.—‘I don’t miss church so 
much as you may suppose,” said a lady to her 
minister, who called on her during her illness, 
“ for I make Betsey sit at the window, as soon as 
the bells begin to chime, and she tells me who is 
going to church, and whether they have got on 
anything new.” 





Remarkas_e. — David Agnom, of Boston, 
submarine explorer, lately went down, at Rock- 
land, Me., in 150 feet of water, to recover some- 
thing from the schooner Neptune’s Bride, of 
Gloucester, the deepest that any one has gone, 
and got back to tell of it. 





Very wronG.—The surveyorship of New 
York is said to pay the holder in the dullest 
years, from $30,000 to $40,000 per annum, but 
that this year of condemnation and confiscation 
will increase the sum to near a million ! 





ArRIvAL. — Prince Napoleon and his wife 
visited us a few days since. The imperial yacht 
came up the harbor in gallant style, and dropped 
anchor near the wharves, where she still lies, 
floating gracefully. 





CLose aT HaND.—The Millerites have fixed 
upon the 12th of October as the day for the 
winding up of mundane matters, and they are 
getting their robes ready for the ascension. 





Lire.—Life is a soap-bubble that arises out of 
the abyss of nothing; flutters a moment upon 
the margin of the gulf, and perishes before the 
breath of death. 





| 
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foreign tems. 


Prince Nicolas, of Sweden, is betrothed to the 
Princess Anne Murat. 

Bourcicault is in Paris, the “ Colleen Bawn ” 
is about to be produced at the Ambigue 
Theatre. 

The last Paris novelty is the milkmaid petti- 
coat—red, gray or white and worn over the dress 
It’s a very chaste thing. 

Good wine is now made from grape leaves and 
shoots by a French process, without grapes and 
without alcohol. 

A novel has been written and published, by 
an English clergyman, entitled “ Agony Point 
or, The Groans of Gentility.” 

A marriage is contemplated between the King 
of Portugal and the youngest daughter of Victor 
Emmanuel. 

The ordinary expenses of the British govern- 
ment per annum, are $330,000,000 ; France are 
$340,000,000, 

A traveller in Russia describes the Crown 
Prince Nicholas Alexandrowitch Cesarowitch, 
as a youth of nineteen, beautiful ae Adonis, or 
the sleeping Endymion. 

A Jew’s hotel has just been opened at Vienna, 
the first of the kind in the capital of Austria. 
All the persons employed in it belong to the 
Hebrew persuasion. 

Several Manchester spinners have of late been 
seriously alarmed for the safety of their mills, by 
discovering boxes of matches in the centre of 
cotton-bales imported from Egypt. 

An application has been made to the Commis- 
sioners for the London Exhibition of 1862 for 
permission to exhibit “ specimens illustrative ot 
the seven ages in the life of a bug.” 

A Paris letter in a London paper says Ristori 
had an offer of 75,000 francs ($15,000) per 
month to visit this country, but, frightened at 
Rachel’s fate, refused unless 25,000 francs more 
were offered ! 

Solemn funeral services were held in all the 
churches of Warsaw on the 3d ult, in memory 
of those who recently fell at Wilna. The people 
wore mourning bands on their hats, and the 
shops were -all closed. The public tranquillity 
was not disturbed. 


ee 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


The greatest gluttons are those who feed upon 
slander. 

To make sea bass taste like salmon, catch 
them yourself. 

A youth’s love is the more passionate—a vir- 
gin’s love is the more idolatrous. 

Death and to-morrow are never here—they are 
either not come or gone. 

A man’s own good breeding is the best security 
against other people’s ill-manners. 

The most mischievous liars are those who keep 
sliding on the verge of truth. 

Flattery and envy lay secret trains to blow up 
the greatest structure of fortune. 

Those who wrong others generally slander 
them to cover their own infamy. 

Gratitude is a duty none can be excused from 
because it is always at our own disposal. 

“We never saw a tear in the eyes,” says a 
celebrated writer, “ but we are reminded of a 
warm heart.” ; 

If aman could only look at himself with a 
sober eye when he is drunk, he would never 
drink again. 

Alas, in strong natures, if resistance to tempta- 
tion is of granite, so the passions that they ad- 
mit are of fire. 

Nobility and riches are reputed to make men 
happy, yet deserve not to be commended, being 
derived from others. 

The best victories are those that are least 
bloody—those that, though achieved by the hand, 
are managed by the head. 

Self-discipline, without the discipline of ex- 
ternal circumstances, is too often like Sancho 
Panza’s self-flagellation. 

He that hath diligence, will do more good 
should he live thirty years, than he that has not, 
during an existence of a century. 

A man is the healthiest and happiest when he 
thinks the least either of health or happiness. 
To forget an ill is half the battle; it leaves easy 
work for the doctor. 

I have known a good old man, who, when he 
heard of any one that had committed some noto- 
rious offence, was wont to say within himseif, 
“ He fell to-day, so I may to-morrow.” 

A man might frame and let loose a star to roll 
in its orbit, and yet not have done so memorable 
athing before God, as he who lets go a golden- 
orbed thought to roll through the g ions of 





Quill and Scissors. 


To the next Vermont legislature Manchester 
sends a Miner, Bennington a Ganiner, Halitax @ 
Fowler, Townsend «a Sawyer, Hubbardion a 
Barber, Middlebary a Stewart, Franklin a Skin 
ner, Enosbarg a Baker, Montpeher a Shepard, 
Cabot a Cook, Bradford a Sucker, Elmore a 
Bishop, Barnet a Warden, Pomfret a Miller, and 
to show what some people will do, Eden sends 
a Back-us! So says the Rutland Herald 

A horse belonging to Mr. B. F. Alexander, 
of Belmont, was assailed by an immense 
number of bees, which so stang the animal as to 
cause his death in a few hours. The insects at- 
tacked the horse’s head altogether, and such was 
the agony of the beast that he could not be 
moved, but opened his mouth with pain, when 





| the bees entered his mouth and throat, stnging 


him there. 

A boy belonging to Ezra T. Pope, of Sand 
wich, fell out ot a boat on the mill pond and 
sunk. His father was apprised of the accident, 
went to the pond, swam to the spot where the 


| child had gone down, dived at random, and was 





so fortunate as to secure the boy, who was 
brought to lite after much exertion. The case is 
avery providential one 

A young man named Wilson, who had enlisted 
in one of the companies now recruiting in Hart- 
ford, Ct., left to make a short visit to his home 
in South Windsor Whule there he went out in- 
to a field near his father’s house, and shot himself 
in the throat with a pistol. Some difficulty or 
other with bis family is said to have instigated 
the deed. 

An anchor dragging expedition, consisting of 
two schooners and two sloops, all of South Yar- 
mouth, arrived at Newport one day lately, from 
a cruise in Vineyard Sound, ete. ‘They met with 
good success, having secured quite a number of 
anchors, varying from 500 to 1000 pounds in 
weight. 

The postmaster-general has directed, as an ad- 
ditional protection to the postal revenues, the 
exclusive issue of the stamped envelope, contuin- 
ing the new improvement of the dissolving lines 
This envelope cannot be manutactured by the 
ordinary machinery, and is not therefore, lable 
to imitation, 

M. Leroux has invented a feed-bag for horses, 
which is ventilated in front, so as to allow the 
dust of the grain to escape, and the horse to 
breathe freely. The bag is hung by an elastic 
band, so that it rises as the weight of grain di- 

inishes, and ly p the feed wo the 
lips of the horse. 

The first street railway in Canada was opened 
lately in Toronto, and made the occasion for a 
public festival, in which the mayor and other 
officials participated. The present length of the 
road is two miles. In a few weeks six miles of 
road will be opened in Montreal. 

Cotton is now 23 cents per pound in Lowell, 
and the Merrimac Company has enough on hand 
to yield $150,000 if sold at the advanced rates, 
but they choose rather to run their mills this win- 
ter, and work the cotton up, fur the benefit of the 
operatives. 

The Tuscarora was launched, at Philadelphia 
navy yard in forty-three days from the day the 
keel was laid. The keel of a large side-wheol 
steamer has just been laid in the same yard, 
and the vessel is to be launched within seventy 
days. 

A party of four recently fished for trout for 
three days in a mountain stream a few miles 
from Middlebury, Vermont, and captured on the 
first day 476, second day 659, and on the third 
day 452, making a total of 1587. 





At Hadlyme, Ct., recently, a young man 
named Hall bad his hand caught in the machin- 
ery of a bone mill and his arm was torn from ite 
socket. It is thought he cannot survive. 

The great cotton mill at Sprague, Conn., the 
largest in the country, and owned by Governor 
Sprague, of Rhode Island, is now in tall 
operation. 

Elijah Mead, of Rutland, Vt., stabbed his son, 
a lad of fifteen, lately, in a drunken fit. The 
boy is dangerously, and probably fatally injured. 

A youth completing his education abroad, 
says an American woman who is merely pretty 
in Baltimore, is regarded as a Venus in laris. 

A veneraole pair of twin sisters, widows, 88 
years of age, visited the camps at New Haven, 
Ct., one day last week. 

The low concert halls on Broadway pay their 
dancing girls good salaries. One in court testi- 
tied to receiving $100 weekly. 

The old frigate Brandywine, whose first duty 
it was to carry Lafayette to England, is about 
being transformed into a prison. 

Every unmarried man but one in Washington, 
Indiana, has gone to the war. What a forlorn 
place for the yirls ! 





time. 





Boker’s Budget. 


There is no objection to boi’s in the house, 80 
that they be confined to the dinner pot. 

The funambulist who tried to balance the 
north pole, got seriously cut by the axes of the 
earth. 





Why may it be said that Dutchmen come into 
the world ready dressed? Because they are born 
in Holland. 

Why does no man confess his vices? It is be- 
cause he is yet in them. It is for a waking matt 
to tell his dreams. 

If your watch is snatched from you in the 
streets, probably the best thing you can do is to 
raise the cry of ‘ Watch, watch!” 

“ What plan,” said an actor to another, “ shall 
I adopt to fill the house at my benetit ?” “ In- 
vite your creditors,” was the surly reply. 

Julius—What portion ob de army do de land- 
lords dread de most? Sam—Don’t reely know, 
nigga. Julias—Wohy de left tenants, ob course. 

Punch thinks that the carriage drivers would 
make the best soldiers in the world, as no troops 
could stand their charges. 


A writer on ornithology inquires what kind of 
eagles fly highest?’ We don’t know; but un- 
questionably golden eagles generally fly fastes+ 

Fitzgerald's City Item asks: “If all the 
world's a stage, and men and women merely 
players, where is the audience and orchestra to 
come from *”” 

“If you call this skinning,” says Tom to the 
barber, “it is not so bad; but if you call it 
shaving, I should prefer your using the other 
side of the razor.” 

One of the Vermont gold diggers has come 
very near making his fortune. With immense 
labor he has dug up an old sledge, a woodchuck 
trap, a jewsharp and an old cent. 

A celebrated poet advertised that he svuuid 
supply ‘ Lines for any occasion.” A fisherman 
sought him soon after, and wanted “a line sirong 
enough to catch a porpoise.” 

The newspapers are cautioning people not to 
go outin the sun, jast as though they could 
gather their harvest in the shade. “Don’t go 
near the water, Billy, til! you learn to «wim.” 

The following knotty question claims the at- 
tention of one or all of our debating societies 
“Tf a man has @ tiger by the tail, which wouid 


be the hest for his persona! safety—to hold on or 
let go?” 





Rlarriages. 


In thie city, by Rev. Dr. Eddy, Mr. Enoch Homer to 
Miss Caroline Nute 

By Kev Mr Thayer, Mr. George H. Homer to Miss 
Cyntoia P. Allen 

By Kev T N. Haskell, Mr. James D. Dickson to Mine 
Jalia M. Denni« 

fy Kev Henry Burroughs, Jr , Dr Lather Parks, Jr , 
to Mise Kate Burroughs. 

By Kev. Luman Boyden, Mr William Farrow to Miss 
Naom! Baker. 
. - Rev D M. Crane, Mr. Enoch L. Pope to Miss Ellen 


. Warner 
At Chelsea, by Rev. © H. Leonard, Mr. Elisha Myrick 
to Mre Sarah Aun Rwett 

At Roxbury. by Kev TD Anderson, Mr Charlee FE 
Moore to Miss Caroline Huse 

At East Boston, by Hey 8 W. Foljambe, Mr. Joseph 
W. P Hovey to Mi Pamelia H. Snow 

At Dorchester. by Kev. E 8 Potter, Mr Joseph G 
Wood to Mire Anna E ( amming+ 

At Lawrence, by Kev. CU. M. Dinemore, Mr BR. M. French 
to Mies Martha J Freneh 

At Charlestown, by Kev H.C. Graves, Mr. Andrew J 
West to Mies Mary & Mickels 

At Salem, by Kev Mr Cariton, Lieutenant Kirk Stark 
to Mise Abbie FE. Huddell 

At Worcester, by Kev Lemoel Moss, Mr Horace W 
Poole to Mise Anna M Ager 

At Lowell, by Kev Ko L. Thayer. Mr. Lyman A. Bmith 
to Mire Sarah A Downe 

At Gloucester, by Kev. Mr. Mellen, Mr A. F Lindberg 
to Mire Carcliue Watson 











In this city, Mrs Elizabeth Partridge, 7*, Mre Reberes 
M. Paine, 54, Mre Hitty Rand 


At Bedford, Mre. Furannah Faton, *7 

At Weet Scituate. Mr Philip Curtie. 75 

At Stoughtoo, Miee Mary Keiiey, 1% 

At Baiem, Miss @arah K Sapboro, 27, Mr William 
Welsh. @ 

At Beath Danvers, Mr Philip Dale, #7, Me Martin 
Hunt, @ 

At Newbery Mr Imac Btome Toner, 2]; ( 
Rotert Bayley ier at Ce 

At Foxboro, Mr Jariue Moree, 48, Mrs 
Petter, ss 

At Marshfield. Deacon Hatch Tilden, ® 

At Chariton, Mr Stephen Martin, 76 

At Worcester, Mre Betaey Moree, 44, Mrs Martha 
Braman 


A 
At New Bedford Mr James P Baxter 46 
At Kochester Mre Nancy Biackmer, 2 
At Groton, Mre Neney Haley. 
At Lowell Mise Mary Orieee Crowell, 18 
At Boylston. Mr Richard Kash Davenport, ®) 
At Hingham. Mre Lorretia T Farmer, Z% 
At Marti-bead. Mre Lidia Snow, @ 
At Greenfield, Captain Henry BR. Welle 
At Waltham. Mr Mattarces Uhapio, @) 
At Weet Brookfield. Mre Bereh Raed Boyt, 
At Millbory, Mies Ellen D Harword 3) 
At Neatecket, Mr Jonathan Parker, 4 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


GOOD NIGHY. 
BY MPs. 8S. . MESERVE HAYES. 


A lovely babe lay dying 
Ai setting of the sun; 
Though in life's early morning, 
Its race was nearly run. 
The sunset’s dying glory 
Shed o’er its brow a light, 
Like that the sinless “ Child of God” 
Wore through earth’s weary night. 


Beside that couch of sorrow, 
In agony of grief, 
Knelt the heart-broken mother— 
No tears could bring relief. 
Her precious boy lay dying, 
Her only darling one; 
© Father, give her strength to say, 
“Thy will on earth be done!” 


Bright angel forms are waiting 
To bear the loved one home; 

No sorrow ever enters there— 
His Father bids him come. 

Though death on earth may part thee, 
The soul can never die; 

And led by faith’s all guiding hand, 
It soars to realms on high. 


The dying sunset embers 
Shed o'er the darkened room 
A cloud of golden splendor, 
Dispelling fear and gloom; 
When, suddenly unclosing 
Those eyes of wondrous light, 
The angel babe lisped faintly, 
“Mama, good night, good night!" 


The silver cord was loosened, 
Her darling boy lay dead; 
While seraph forms were hovering 
Around that tiny bed. 
But faith and hope had entered 
That stricken mother’s heart, 
And whispered that in heaven 
’ They never more would part. 





(Translated from the German for The Flag of our Union.] 


EYE-BLINDNESS AND SOUL-BLINDNESS, 


CHAPTER I. 


At the open window which looked out into 
the little flower-garden, stood the blind daughter 
of the village sacristan, refreshing herself in the 
cool breeze that swept across her hot cheeks ; 
her delicate, half-developed form trembled, her 
cold little hands lay folded in each other upon 
the window-sill’ The sun had already set, and 
the night flowers were beginning to scent the air. 

Farther within the room sat a blind boy on a 
stool, at the old spinet, playing wild melodies. 
He might have been about fifteen years old— 
only, perhaps, a year older than the girl. Who- 
ever had heard und seen him, now throwing up 
his large eyes, and now turning his head towards 
the window, would never have suspected his 
privation—so much energy, and even impetuosi- 
ty, lay in every movement. Suddenly he broke 
off in the midst of a religious hymn, which he 
seemed to have altered wildly after his own 
fancy. 

“You sighed!” he said, turning his face to- 
wards her. 

“I! No, Clement—why should I sigh? I 
only shrank together as the wind blew in so 
strongly !” 

“But you did sigh. Do you think that I did 
not hear it as I played ?—and I feel even here 
how you are trembling.” 

“Yes; it has grown so cold.” 

“You cannot deceive me. If you were cold 
you would not stand at the open window. But 
I know why you sigh and tremble !—because the 
doctor is coming to-morrow, and will prick our 
eyes with needles—that is what makes you so 
afraid; and yet he said how soon it would all be 
over, and that it would only be like the prick of 
apin. And you, who used to be so brave and 
patient, that my mother always mentioned you 
as an example when I was little and cried when 
anything hurt me, though you were only a girl 
have you now lost all your courage? Do you 
never think of the happiness we have to,look 
forward to ?” 

She shook her little head, and answered, 
“How can you think that I am afraid of the 
passing pain? But I am oppressed with silly, 
childish thoughts, which I cannot drive away. 
Ever since the day that the doctor the baron sent 
for came down from the castle to your father, 
and mother called us out of the garden—ever 
since that hour something weighs upon me and 
will not go away. You were so full of joy that 
you did not perceive it; but when your father 
began to pray, and blessed God for this mercy, 
my heart was silent and did not follow bis prayer. 
Ithought within myself, ‘What have I to be 
thankfal for ?’ and could not understand.” 

Thus she spoke ina quiet, resigned voice 
The boy again struck a few light chords. Be- 
tween the sharp, whizzing tones, peculiar to the 
instrument on which he played, rang the distant 
songs of home-returning peasants—a contrast, 
like that of their bright active life, with the dream- 
lite of those blind children. 

The boy seemed to feel it. He rose quickly, 
and walked with a firm step to the window—for 
he knew the room and all its farniture—and said, 
as he threw back his bright fair locks, ‘ You are 
incomprehensible, Mary! Our parents and all 
the villagers congratulate us. Will it not be a 
gain, after all? Until it was promised me I nev- 
er asked much aboutit. We are blind, they say ; 
Inever understood what was wanting in us. 
When we sat without there in the wood, and 
travellers came by, and said, ‘ poor children!’ I 
felt angry, and thought, ‘What have they to 
pity in us?” But that we are different from oth- 
ers, Iknow well enough. They often talked 

about things I could not understand, yet which 
must be very beautiful. And now that we are 
going to know them too, the longing never leaves 
me day nor night.” 

“1 was contented as I was,” said Mary, sadly. 
“T was so happy, and shoald have liked to be as 

happy all my life. It will all be different now ! 
Have you never heard people complain that the 
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world is fall of sorrow and care—and did we 
know care ?” 

“Because we did not know the world—and I 
wi/l know it at all risks! I suffered myself to be 
pleased with groping about in the dark with you, 
ani being obliged to do nothing, but not always! 
Often when my father taught us history, and 
told us about heroes and bold deeds, I asked 
him if any of them had been blind? But who- 
ever had done anything great could see. And 
then I often plagued myself all day long with 
thoughts about it. Then when I played on the 
spinet, or was allowed to play on the organ, in 
your father’s place, I forgot my uneasiness for a 
time; but when it came back, I thought, ‘Must 
you always play the organ, and go the two or 
three hundred paces up and down the village 
that you know ; and must no one out of the vil- 
lage ever know you; and must none ever name 
you after you are dead?’ Look you, Mary— 
since the doctor has been at the castle, I hope 
that I may yet become a perfect man; and then 
I will go out into the world and take the path 
that pleases me, and I shall have nothing to ask 
any one!” 

“ And not me, Clement ?” 

She said it uncomplainingly and without re- 
proach. But the boy answered vehemently, 
“ Sister Mary, do not talk such nonsense—I can- 
not bear it! Do you think that I would leave 
you alone at home and steal away amongst 
strangers? Do you not trust me?” 

“T know well what happens when young men 
go from the village to the town, or on their wan- 
derings, no one goes with them, not even their 
own sisters. And here too, even before they are 
grown up, the boys run away from the little girls 
and go into the woods with each other, and mock 
the girls when they meet them. Till now they 
have left you and me together, and, we played 
and learned with each other. You were blind 
like me—what did you want with the other boys ? 
But when you can see, and want to sit in the 
house with me, they will laugh at you, as they 
do at every one who wont go with them. And 
then—then you will go quite away for a long, 
long time, and I had grown so accustomed to be 
with you.” 

She had spoken the last words with difficulty ; 
then her sorrow overcame her and she sobbed 
aloud. Clement drew her closely to him, strok- 
ed her cheek, and said, entreatingly, ‘ You must 
not cry! I will never go away from you! nev- 
er! never! rather than do that I will remain 
blind and forget everything. I will not leave 
you if it makes you cry. Come, be calm, be 
cheerful. You should not heat yourself, the doc- 
tor said, because it is so bad for your eyes, dar- 
ling, darling Mary !’” 

He pressed her closer in his arms and kissed 
her for the first time in his life. His mother 
called to him from the neighboring parsonage- 
house. He led the still weeping girl to an arm- 
chair by the wall, let her sink gently into it, and 
hastened out. 

Shortly after, two dignified looking men strode 
down from the castle-hill towards the village. 
The rector, a tall, powerful figure, with all the 
strength and majesty of an apostle, and the sac- 
ristan, a slender man, with an expression of hu- 
mility about him, and whose hair was already as 
white as snow. They had both been invited by 
the baron to spend the afternoon with himself 
and the doctor, who had come from the town, at 
his invitation, to examine the children’s eyes, 
and try the effects of an operation. He had 
again assured both the rejoicing fathers of his 
hopes of a perfect cure, and had begged them 
to hold themselves in readi for the foll iz 
day. The mothers had decided on preparing all 
that was necessary in the parsonage, for they 
were unwilling to separate the children on the 
day which was to restore them that light of 
which they had been together so long deprived. 

Wher. the two fathers reached their homes, 

which lay just opposite to each other, the rector 
pressed his old friend’s hand, and said, with a 
moistening eye, “God be with us and them !” 
Then they separated. The sacristan entered his 
house—all was still—the maid was without in 
the garden. He entered his chamber and re- 
joiced in the stillness which permitted him to be 
alone with his God. As he stepped over the 
threshold, he started—his child had risen from 
the chair and pressed her handkerchief to her 
eyes; her bosom heaved painfully; her cheeks 
and lips were blanched. He spoke to her and 
entreated her to calm herself, and asked her ear- 
nestly, ‘‘ What has happened to you?” She an- 
swered but with tears, which she herself under- 
stood not. 








CHAPTER II. 


Tuey had placed the children in bed in two 
upper rooms of the rectory looking towards the 
north. In the absence of shutters, the windows 
were carefully covered with dark curtains, so 
that in the brightest day scarcely a ray of light 
could creep in. The rector’s wide orchard over- 
shadowed the walls, and kept at a distance the 
murmur of external life. 

The doctor had recommended that particular 
care should be taken of the little girl; all that 
depended on him had succeeded ; now, in quiet, 
must nature do the rest; and the girl's easily 
excitable temperament required the most careful 
attention and precaution. At the decisive mo- 
ment, Mary had been firm, when her mother 
burst into tears, as she heard the doctor’s foot- 
step on the stairs, she had gone to her and en- 
couraged her. 

The doctor began with the boy, who, excited 
but of good courage, sat down and bore all; 
only at first he would not allow any one tu hold 
him during the operation, but at Mary’s entreat- 
ies he at last permitted it to be done. When the 
doctor, after some seconds had elapsed, removed 
his hands from the boy’s eyelids, he screamed 
loudly with joyous terror. 

Mary recoiled. Then she bore without a mur- 
mur the passing pain. Bat tears burst from her 
eyes, and her whole frame trembled ; so that the 
doctor hastily placed a bandage over her eyes, 
and assisted her himself to her room; for her 
knees trembled under her. There, on her couch, 
sleep and fainting struggled long over her, whilst 


only lay down at his father’s earnest entreaties. 
But he did not sleep at once. Colored forms 
—vcolored now for the first time—glided by him, 
full of mystery ; forms which, as yet, were noth- 
ing to him, and which were to become so much, 
ifthe people were right who wished him joy 
He asked his father and mother, as they sat by 
| his bedside, about innumerable things, which 


truly the most profuund science could hardly | 


have solved. What does it know of the well- 
springs of life? His father entreated him to 
have patience, for with God’s help he would soon 
| be able to resolve his doubts more clearly for 
| himself. Now, rest was necessary for him, and 
above all for Mary, whom he might so easily 
awake with his talking. Then he was silent, and 
listened through the wall. He begged them, in 
whispers, to open the door, that he might hear 
whether she slept or was not sighing from pain. 
His mother did as be wished. ‘Then he lay mo 
tionless and listened, and the breathing of his 
sleeping little friend, as it sighed sofily in and 
out, sang him, too, at last, to sleep. 

So they lay for hours. The village without 
was more quiet than usual. When a peasant 
had to pass the rectory with his cart, he guarded 
carefully against noise. Even the children, who 
had been told by their master, did not storm out 
of school as noisily as was their wont, but went 
in twos and threes, whispering, and glancing 
shily at the house, as they passed to more distant 
play-grounds. Only the songs of the birds ceas- 
ed not among the branches; but when has its 
sound disturbed or wearied a rest-seeking child 
of man? 

The bells of the cows returning from pasture 
first awakened the two children. The boy’s first 
question was, whether Mary had inquired for 
him yet? He asked her then, in a low voice, 
how she was. Her heavy sleep had hardly re- 
freshed her, and her eyes burned under their 
light covering. But she forced herself to say 
that she was better, and chatted gaily with Clem- 
ent, over whose lips streamed the wildest thoughts. 

Late, when the moon had already risen from 
behind the wood, hesitating little hands knocked 
at the rector’s door. It was the little village 
girls, who brought a garland of their fairest gar- 
den flowers for Mary, and a nosegay for Clement. 
When they brought them to the boy, his face 
brightened ; their scent and cool sprinkling of 
dew refreshed him. “Thank them for me very 
much. They are good girls; I am ill now, but 
when I can see, I will defend them against the 
boys.” Mary, when they laid the garland on 
her bed, pressed it gently back with pale little 
hands, and said, “I cannot, mother! I feel 
giddy when flowers are so near me! Take them 
to Clement, too.” 

She soon sank again into her feverish half- 
sleep. The wholesome approach of day tran- 
quillized her at last, and the doctor, who came 
early, found her freer from danger than he had 
dared to hope. Long he sat by the boy’s bed- 
side, listened smiling to his strange questions, 
warned him kindly to be patient and quiet, and 
left with the best prognostications. 

Mach use nding and pa- 
tience to one who has at last caught a distant 
glimpse of a new and highly praised land! His 
father was obliged, as often as his duties permit- 
ted him, to go up to his room and talk to him. 
The door was then not to be shut, that Mary 
might hear the beautiful stories too. Legends 
of pious men and women on whom God had laid 
and removed heavy sufferings were repeated. 
The tale of poor Henry, for whom the pious 
maiden was willing in her humility to sacrifice 
herself, and how God brought all to a happy 
ending was related, and all the edifying histories 
which the worthy man was able to recollect. 

When the pious rector glided gradually from 
tale to prayer, or the mother with her clear voice 
sang a hymn of thanksgiving, Clement folded 
his hands, or sang with her; but directly after 
he began new questionings, which showed that 
he took more interest in the stories than in the 
hymns. Mary asked about nothing. She was 
friendiy with every one, and no one suspected 
what deep thoughts and questions were seething 
in her little breast. 

They grew visibly better from day to day, and 
on the fourth day after the operation, the doctor 
permitted them to get up. He himself support- 
ed the little girl, as she stepped, weak and trem- 
bling, across the darkened room towards the 
open door, in which the boy stood, stretching 
forth his hands, joyously seeking hers. Then he 
grasped her hand firmly, and entreated her to 
lean on him, which she did confidingly. They 
passed to and fro in the chamber together, and 
he, with that delicate sense of locality so pecu- 
liar to the blind, guided her carefully past the 
different pieces of furniture. 

“‘ How are you now?” he asked her. 

“T am well,” was her answer, “to day as 
ever.” 

“Come,” he said, quickly, “lean on me, you 
are weak still, it would refresh you to breathe a 
little sweet meadow air out of doors, for the air 
here is thick and heavy. But it is not good for 
us yet, the doctor says. Our eyes would get 
sore, and be blind again, if they were to look 
out into the light too soon. O, I know already 
what light and darkness mean. No fiute note is 
so sweet as when your eyes can do that. It hurt 
me, I must say, yet I could have looked forever 
into the beautiful colored world, so blissful was 
the pain. You will feel it too. But it must be 
many days before we are so happy. But then I 
will do nothing all day long but see. I want to 
know so many things, Mary. They say that 
each thing has a different color. I wonder what 
colors your face and mine are? Dark or bright ? 
It would be horrible if they were not very bright. 
Shall [know you with my eyes? now. touching 
yoa so, I could pick you out with my little finger 
from all the other people in the world. But in 
future we shall have to learn to know each other 
all anew again 





I know now that your hair and 
cheeks are soft to touch, will they be so to my 
eyes? I want to know so much, and it is so 
long to wait.” 


After this fashion he chattered incessantly, 





side him. Many of his words Lad suck deep 


without remarking how silently she walked be- | 
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' 
the boy declared that he was perfectly well, and 


into her heart. It had never occurred to her 
that she too was to see, and she hardly knew 
what to think about it. She had heard of mir 
rors, without understanding what was meant. 
She thoaght now that when a person whe saw 
opened his eyes, his own face appeared to him. 

When she was again in her little bed, and her 
mother thought she slept, the idea flashed across 
her mind. “It would be horrible if our faces 
were not bright!"") She had heard of ugly and 
beautiful, and she knew that ugly people were 
pitied, and often less loved than others.‘ O, if 
I should be ugly,” 
he care no more about me. It used to be all the 
same when he played with my hair and called it 
silken threads. That will all cease now if he 
sees that 1 am ugly ; and he—even if he ts ugly, 
I will never let him know it, because I shall love 
him still. Butno! I tnow that he cannot be 
ugly—he cannot be.” 

Long she lay restless with sorrow and anxiety. 
The air was sultry; without, in the ¢ arden, the 
nightingales called complainingly to each other, 
and a sobbing west wind beat against the win- 
dow panes. She was entirely alone in the cham- 
ber, for her mother’s bed, which had been placed 
beside hers, had been removed on account of the 
closeness of the room. 


And besides, they no 
longer thought a wight-watcher necessary, as her 
fever had enurely disappeared. And just on 
this very evening it returned again, and tossed 
her to and fro, until, long afver midnight, a short, 
heavy sleep fell upon her. 

Meanwhile the storm, which had circled mut- 
tering around the horizon half the night, ap- 
proached in its might, spread itself over the for- 
est, and then paused. The wind was still. A 
crash of thunder burst in upon Mary's sleep. 
Half dreaming she sprang up; she knew not 
what she sought or thought, a nameless anxiety 
forced her to rise, her pillow was so hot. Now 
she stood by the side of her bed and heard the 
strong rain rushing down without. But it cool- 
ed not her feverish brow. She tried to collect 
herself and think, but found nothing within her 
soul but the miserable thought with which she 
had fallen asleep. A strange determination arose 
within her. She would go to Clement now he 
was alone; what prevented her from putting an 
end to her uncertainty, and seeing both herself 
and him? She thought but of this alone, and 
every word of the doctor was forgotten; so she 
went unhesitatingly, just as she had arisen from 
her couch, towards the door which stood half 
open, found the end of the bed, crept on her lit- 
tle bare feet, to the side of the sleeping boy, and 
bending over him, with bated breath, tore the 
bandage hastily from her eyes. 

But she started when all remained dark as be- 
fore. She had forgotten that it was night, and 
that she had been told that in the night all peo- 
ple were blind. She had fancied that a light 
streamed from an eye that saw, and lighted both 
itself and what it looked upon. Now sho felt 
the boy’s breath soft upon her cheek, but she 
could distinguish no form. Already terrified, 
and in despair, she wished to go back. There 
flamed through the now uncovered window-panes 
a flash one second long—then another and an- 
other—the air waved to and fro with the intensi- 
ty of light—thunder and rain stream without in- 
creased in roar; but she gazed for one short mo- 
ment on the curly brow that lay softly pressed 
on the pillow before her—then the vision vanish- 
ed into darkness, her eyes gushed with tears, and, 
overcome with unspeakable terror, she rushed to 
her room, replaced the bandage, and sank upon 
her bed, feeling with a sense of unutterable con- 
viction, that she had seen for the first and the 
last time. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Weeks passed away. For the first time, the 
young powers of the eyes are to be tested by 
light. The doctor, who had, in the meantime, 
directed the simple treatment of the children 
from the town, arrived at the village on a cloudy 
day, in order to be present himself, and to enjoy 
the fruis of his cure with them. 

Instead of the curtains, they had weaved gar- 
lands of boughs before the windows, and decked 
both rooms gaily with green branches and flow- 
ers. The baron himself, and all in the village 
who were connected with either of the families, 
had arrived to wish both parents and children 
happiness, and to enjoy the surprise of the heal- 
ed unes. Mary pressed herself, with a sad anx- 
iety, amongst the boughs in the corner, when 
Ciement, flushed with delight, was placed oppo- 
site to her, and seized her hand 

He had entreated to bellowed to see her first 
of all. At the same moment they loosed the 
coverings from their eyes. A cry of utter inex- 
pressible joy rang from the boy’s lips. He re- 
mained fixed on the same spot,—a glorified 
smile upon his face,—moving his bright eyeballs 
hither and thither. He had forgotten that Mary 
was to stand before him, and knew not as yet 
what the human form might be. She, too, did 
nothing to put him in mind of her. She stood 
motionless, only lightly moving her eyelids, 
which overshadowed bright brown dead eyes 
Yet they had no suspicion of the truth. “The 
wondrous things,” they thought, “which seem 
So Strange to her at first, have paralysed her for 
a time.” But when the boy’s delight broke 
loudly forth, they told him “ That is Mary ;” 
aud he stretched out his hand towards her cheeks 
in his old manner, and said, “ You havea bright 
face!” Then her tears flowed apace, she shook 
her head hastily, and said, hardly intelligibly, 
“Tt is still dark here! It is all as it used to be!” 

Who can deserive the misery of the next few 
hours! The doctor, deeply affected, led her toa 
chair by the window, and examined her eyes. 
The thin gray film of the cataract which he had 


she thought to herself, “and | 


A) 

none of t} e doct ve que stots } ven i ! the y 
could learn nothing from her. “She did noe 
know how it had happened Phev must forgive 
her for having ered so childishly, She would 


bear all as it had been appointed. Had she ever 
known anything different 

When they had made Clement clearly under 
stand the misfortune, he was beside “ bimse Wf, 
sprang towards her, and cried incessantly, * 
shall see too! . 
you! 
you have lost! 


You 
I will have nothing more than 
Ah, now I know for the first time what 
One does not see oneself; but 
all around have eves, and look at us as if t 


“J 
loved us. 


And they shall look at You 50, tov, 
only de patient and do not ery.” 


Aud then he 
asked for the doctor, and rushed to him, beseech- 
ing him with tears to help Mary, The bright 
drops stood in the good man’s eyes—he restrava- 
ed himself with difficulty, and persuaded the boy 


to be tranquil; “he would see what could be 
done,” and gave him hopes, in order to avoid 
an excitement which might be dangerous for 
him. He did not conceal the hopeless truth 
from the parents. 

But the boy’s sorrow seemed to have comfort- 
ed Mary. She sat still by the window, and call- 
ed him gently to her. 


“You must not be so 
sorry,” she said; “it all comes from God. Be 
happy, as Lam happy, that you are cured. You 
know already that I never wished very much for 
it. And now I should be quite contented if it 
did not grieve my pareuts so. But they will 
grow used to it, and you too, and so it will be as 
well—if you only love me as you used to—that 
I remain as I was.” 

He would not be comforted, and the doctor in- 
sisted on the children being separated. They 
took Clement down into the large room below, 
where the people from the village pressed around 
him. They shook his hand, one after another, 
and spoke kindly words ; but the crowd stupitied 
him. He only said, “Do you know yet that 
Mary is blind still?” and then began to weep 
afresh. 

It was high time to replace the bandage and to 
take him to a cool and quiet room. There he 
lay down, exhausted with joy, sorrow, and weep- 
ing. His father spoke gently and piously to him, 
which did him but little good; even in his sleep 
he wept, and seemed to dream painfully. 

But on the following day, curiosity, desire for 
information, and astonishment, asserted their 
rights, and his sorrow for Mary only appeared 
when he happened to see her. He visited her in 
the early morning, and asked her whether she 
had not altered or got better during the night. 
Bat then the bright world that opened itself be- 
fore him claimed all his attention, and when he 
returned to Mary, it was only to tell her of some 
new wonder, often checking himself in the midst 
of his rapid narration, asa glance at his poor 
little friend reminded him what pain his joy 
must cost her. But, in trath, it did not cause her 
much pain; she wanted nothing for herself; to 
hear him talk 86 enthusiastically was pleasure 

enough for her. But when he began to come 
more rarely, fancying that he made her sad, or 
was silent because all other interests vanished 
before the one on which he did not dare to speak, 
she became uneasy; formerly she had seldom 
been separated from him during the day,’ now 
she was much alone. Her mother, indeed, often 
came to sit with her; but the cheerfulness of the 
once lively woman had departed, since her dar- 
ling hopes had been so rudely crushed ; she could 
say nothing to her child but mere words of com- 
fort which her own heavy sighs belied, and which 
could be but of little use to Mary. How much 
of what she now suffered had she foreseen? and 
yet the sense of separation gave her inexpressible 


"iow she sat often again under the boughs in 
her father’s garden and span. When Clement 
came to her, her poor eyes gleamed strauyely. 
He was ever kind to her, sat down on the bench 
beside her, and caressed her hair and checks as 
in the old times. She begged him once not to 
be so silent. When he told her about the world, 
and the new things he had learned each day 
about it, it did not make her feel envious. Dut 
when he did not come at all she was so lonely. 
She never put him in mind, by a single word, of 
the promise he had given her one evening, never 
to leave her; she had long ago renounced it. 
She seemed doubly dear to him, he had no long- 
er to be guided before her. His heart overtluw- 
ed, and he talked for hours about the sua and 
moon and stars, and the flowers, and the trees ; 
and, above all, how their parents and she herself 
looked. She trembled with happiness in ber in- 
most heart, when he told her innocently, tat she 
was pretiier than all the other girls in the village. 
Then he told her how graceful she was, and that 
she had such a pretty head, and dark, soft eye- 
He had seen himself, too, in a lookiag- 
glass, but he was not nearly so pretty; he did 


brows. 


not waut to be, and it was all the same to him, 
as loug as he grew up to be aclever man, Men 
appeared generally not to be so pretty as women. 
She did not understand all of this, but ths much 
she did understand, that she pleased him, and 
what could she desire more ? 

They never returaed to this sabject; but he 
was indefatigable in deseritiog the beauutal 
world to her. When he came not, she thought 
over his words, and grew almost jealous vf this 
world which robbed her of him; gradually this 
feeling of enmity grew stronger, and, at last, be 
came more powerful than her pleasure at lus 
happiness. Above all things she hated the sun, 
for she knew it was the brightest of all, and in 
her obscure notions, bright and beautiful were 
one and the saine thing. Nothing discomposed 
her more than his bursts of admiration over the 
setting suu, when be was with her of aa evemag 
He had never spoken of Aer in such words, and 
why did he foryet her so atteriy over this scene 


l 





temoved had not reappeared. Nothing distin- 
guished the pupils from those of health but their 
lifeless sorrowful fixedness. 





“The nerve is paralyzed,” he said; ‘some 
sudden, vehement light must have destroyed it.” | 
The sacristan’s wife fainted, she fell pale as 

death in her husband's arms. Clement at first 
hardly understood wha: had happened. His 
| Soul was too full of its newly gained existence. | 
i But Mary lay bathed in tears, and would answer 





that Le never saw the tears that her strange jeai- 
ous sorrow furced into ler eyes ! 

But still heavier grew her heart, when the ree- 
tor, as soon as the doctor permite! if, teen 
anew the education of his son. Previous to his 


cure, Clement had passed the greater part of ts 





day im practising musi 
history, mathematics, and a litsle Latin, were ali 
which formerly had appeared necessary or poo 
ble; and Mary had been permitted to ¢uare his 


; religiogs instruction, 
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between them, Her strang 
rector’s wife, She talked « 
and again about the child 
tiem as thelr own, and bott 
inelancholy to the seoount 
hopes, and yet she regret: 
been promised, or that shy 
peat—only what she had 
enjoyed 

At the end of the secon’ 
were to pass the night at @ 
ed for the neighborhood of 
fll. They had « long de 
women were qaite tired oat 
ed the house, the rector led 








out proceeding onward tot 
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following Clement, whe oar 
so they climbed togettver 
and ever louder the sound « 
was borne towards them 
path Mary's Inst strength 
sit here,” she said; “go o 
back for me when you bay 
begyed ber to let him take 
firet, but she wae already 
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Bhe thought that he ling 
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“he will forget me in hie 
wish I could fod my way 
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tently Suddenly she fe 
guished hu vowe calling 
started ap. What sbuw! 
vorwotaniy che tok « et 
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stones near the path were 
bat still the fall nearly ot 
wildly for help Jo vain 
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<THE FLAG OF OUR UNION: +. 


me of the doctor's questions. Even later, they 
vuld learn nothing from her. “She did not 
ow how it had happened. They must forgive 
r for having cried so childishly. She would 
ar all as it had been appointed. Had she ever 





own anything different ?” 
When they had made C 


nd the misfortune, he was beside bimself, 
rang towards her, : 


lement clearly under- 





lessons, which, after all, included only the most 
necessary information. Now, when the boy ex- 


the life that showed itself so hostile to her. In 
bitter, God-forgotten thinking she lay, and of her 


SWISS SCENERY. 
Daring a recent journey tn Switzerland, at the 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. } 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following 





THE UNKNOWN MASK or. Tus Baie or Mivar 


The scene of this story is laid im the gay capita. of Spain 


i ‘ < > 3 4 adventure 
"ried inc > . a : ‘lose of a delightful summer’s day, I arrived in j end delineates t the life scenes of love an 
lk see too! I and cried incessantly, “ You hibited the strongest inclination towards natural own will broke the last threads which bound her company wlth a: Gaver OC Cllew wavelets, ac | Otllent et in bound form, richly tlustrated of thrilling usture. As tale of love and intrigue, it 
t . . . . ® , 
; will have nothing more than science, he was set seriously to work, and pre- to mankind. “I will go out to morrow,” she Interlachen with large « nal engravings, and forming the 
At 


Ah, now I know fur the first time what 
thave lost! One does not see oneself ; but 
around have eyes, and look at } 
ed us. And they shall look at you so, too 
y be patient and do not ery.” And then he 
ed for the doctor, and rushed to him, beseech- 
him with tears to help Mary. The bright 
‘ps stood in the good man’s eyes—he restrain- 
himself with difficulty, and persuaded the bo 
To tranquil ; “he would see what could be 
ne, ” and gave him hopes, in order to avoid 
excitement which might be dangerous for 
1. He did not conceal the hopeless truth 
m the parents. 
Sut the boy’s sorrow seemed to have comfort- 
Mary. She sat still by the window, and call- 
‘im gently to her. “You must not be so 
ry,” she said; “it all comes from God. Be 
py, a8 Tam happy, that you are cured. You 
'w already that I never wished very much for 
And now I should be quite contented if it 
not grieve my parents so. But they will 
” used to it, and you too, and so it will be as 
—if you only love me as you used to—that 
main as I was.” 
le would not be comforted, and the doctor in- 
edon the children being separated. They 
« Clement down into the large room below, 
‘re the people from the village pressed around 
They shook his hand, one after another, 
spoke kindly words ; but the crowd stupified 
He only said, “Do you know yet that 
"y is blind still?” and then be 
sh. 
‘was high time to replace the bandage and to 
‘him to a cool and quiet room. There he 
lown, exhausted with joy, sorrow, and weep- 
His father spoke gently and piously to him, 
h did him but little good; even in his sleep 
vept, and seemed to dream painfully. 
ut on the following day, curiosity, desire for 
‘mation, and astonishment, asserted their 
ts, and his sorrow for Mary only appeared 
1 he happened to see her. He visited her in 
arly morning, and asked her whether she 
not altered or got better during the night. 
then the bright world that opened itself be- 
him claimed all his attention, and when he 
ned to Mary, it was only to tell her of some 
wonder, often checking himself in the midst 
3 rapid narration, asa glance at his poor 
friend reminded him what pain his joy 
cost her. But, in truth, it did not cause her 
1 pain ; she wanted nothing for herself; to 
him talk s6 enthusiastically was pleasure 
sh for her. But when he began to come 
‘Tarely, fancying that he made her sad, or 
silent because all other interests vanished 
» the one on which he did not dare to speak, 
ecame uneasy; formerly she had seldom 
separated from him during the day,’ now 
as much alone. Her mother, indeed, often 
to sit with her; but the cheerfulness of the 
lively woman had departed, since her dar- 
hopes had been so rudely crushed ; she could 
othing to her child but mere words of com- 
vhich her own heavy sighs belied, and which 
be but of little use to Mary. How much 
at she now suffered had she f ? and 
1e sense of gave her inexpressib! 


us as if they 


gan to weep 








v she sat often again under the boughs in 
ther’s garden and span. When Clement 
to her, her poor eyes gleamed strangely. 
is ever kind to her, sat down on the bench 
her, and caressed her hair and cheeks as 
old times. She begged him once not to 
silent. When he told her about the world, 
‘e new things he had learned each day 
it, it did not make her feel envious. But 
he did not come at all she was so louely. 
ever put him in mind, by a single word, of 
omise he had given her one evening, never 
ve her; she had long ago renounced it. 
semed doubly dear to him, he had no long- 
‘»e guided before her. His heart overtlow- 
dhe talked for hours about the sua and 
and stars, and the flowers, and the trees ; 
‘bove all, how their parents and she herself 
1. She trembled with happiness in her in- 
veart, when he told her innocently, that she 
rettier than all the other girls in the village. 
he told her how graceful she was, and that 
1 such a pretty head, and dark, soft eye- 
» He had seen himself, too, in a lookiag- 
but he was not nearly so pretty; he did 
sut to be, and it was all the same to him, 
4 as he grew up to be aclever man, Men 
xed generally not to be so pretty as women. 
id not understand all of this, but this much 
| understand, that she pleased him, and 
ould she desire more ? 
y hever returaed to this sabject; but he 
indefatigable in describing the beauutul 
to her. When he came not, she thought 
is words, and grew almost jealous of this 
which robbed her of him; gradually this 
; of enmity grew stronger, and, at last, be- 
more powerful than her pleasure at his 
1e33. Above all things she hated the sun, 
» knew it was the brightest of all, and in 
sscure notions, bright and beautiful were 
id the same thing. Nothing discomposed 
wre than his bursts of admiration over the 
reun, when be was with her of aa evening. 
1 never spoken of fer in such words, and 
id he forget her so utterly over this scene 
9 never saw the tears that her strange jeal- 
crow forced into her eyes ? 
still heavier grew her heart, when the ree- 
soon as the doctor permitted it, began 
the education of his son. Previous to his 
Clement had passed the greater part of his 





practising music; religioas instruction, 









*, mathematics, and a little Latin, were al 
formerly had appeared necessary or possi- 
ad Mary had been permitted to share his 


























pared for one of the higher classes of the town 
school. 

His steady will worked unceasingly onward, 
and his really superior talents enabled him in a 
surprisingly short time to bring himself up to his 
age, and to recover lost time. He sat many 
hours, even then, with his books, in the sacristan’s 
garden. But the old way of talking was out of 
the question, and Mary felt, but too well, that 
she was doubly parted, both from instruction 
and from the friend of her childhood, 





CHAPTER IV. 


Avtumn interrupted for a time the boy’s 
studies. The rector determined to take him 
with him for some days into the neighboring 
mountains, before the winter set in, to show him 
hill-side and valley, and to let him have a wider 
look into that world which already seemed so 
beautiful to him, even on the barren village 
plains. When the boy was told of it, he asked, 
“And we shall take Mary with us too ?”’ 

They tried to dissuade him from it, but with- 
out her he refused to travel. ‘‘ Even if she does 
not see anything, they say the mountain air is so 
healthy, and she has been so pale and thia for a 
long time, and will be quite lonely without me.” 
So they did as he wished ; the little maiden was 
lifted into the carriage beside him, and a short 
day’s journey brought them to the foot of the 
mountain range. 

Now began the journey on foot. Patiently 
the boy led his blind little friend, more reserved 
than ever. Often he longed to ci nb this or that 
isolated rock peak which promised him a new 
view, but he supported her as he went, and would 
not desert his post, however much his pareuts 
begged him. Ouly when they had reached some 
eminence, and were seated at rest in a shady 
nook, did he leave the maiden, and sought his 
own way amongst the dangerous rocks, collect- 
ing curious stones, or flowers that did not grow 
in the plains below. When he returned to the 
resting-place he had ever something for Mary— 
berries, or a sweet-scented flower, or the soft nest 
of a bird which the wind had dislodged from its 
tree. 

She received everything cheerfully from him, 
and seemed more contented than she had been at 
home. And she was so, too; for she breathed 
the same air with him all the day long. But 
even then her foolish jealousy accompanied her, 
and she felt angry with the mountains, whose 
autumnal beauty, she fancied, only made the 
world dearer to him, and widened the separation 
bewween them. Her strange manner struck the 
rector’s wife. She talked with her husband now 
and again about the child, who was as dear to 
tiem as their own, and both placed her obstinate 
inelancholy to the account of her disappointed 
hopes; and yet she regretted nothing that had 
been promised, or that she had been told to ex- 
peet—only what she had already known and 
enjoyed. 

At the end of the second day’s journey, they 
were to pass the night at a lonely house celebrat- 
ed for the neighborhood of a magnificent water- 
fail. They had a long day’s journey, and the 
women were quite tired out. When they reach- 
ed the house, the rector led his wife within, with- 
out proceeding onward to the chasm, from which 
the roar of the waterfall could be plainly heard. 
Mary, too, was very tired, but she insisted on 
following Clement, who cared not to rest so soon ; 
so they climbed together higher up the steps, 
and ever louder the sound of the roaring water 
was borne towards them. Half-way up the steep 
path Mary’s last strength deserted her. “TI will 
sit here,”’ she said; “go on to the end, and come 
buck for me when you have seen enough.” He 
begged her to let him take her back to the house 
first, but she was already seated, and so he left 
her, and advanced towards the roar, deeply af- 
fected by the solitude and majesty of the scene. 

The girl sat on a stone and awaited his return. 
She thought that he lingered very long away. 
A cold shiver struck through her, and the dis- 
tant thunder of the fall territied her. “ Why 
does he not come back ?” she thought to herself ; 
“he will forget me in his joy now as ever. I 
wish I could find my way back to the house, that 
I might get warm.” 

So she sat, fall of anxiety, and listening in- 
tently. Suddenly she fancied that she distin- 
guished his voice calling to her; trembling, she 
started up. What should she do? Almost in- 
voluntarily she took a step forward, but her foot 
slipped, she tottered and fell. Fortunately the 
stones near the path were overgrown with moss, 
bat still the fall nearly stunned her, and she cried 
wildly for help In vain! -her voice could not 
reach Clement, who stood close to the abyss, 
surrounded by the roarings of the fall, and the 
house was far too distant. A bitter pain shot 
through her heart as she lay there between the 
stones, neglected and hapless. With tears of 
despair in her eyes, she raised herself painfully. 
All that she loved best seemed to her at this mo- 
ment hateful, and the bitterness of her sou! per- 
mitted no thought of the nearness of the Omni- 
present to rise before her. So Clement found 
her, when, for her sake, he tore himself away 
from the witchery of the marvellous scene. 


| 
! 
| 
| 


said, darkly, to herself; “he shall lead me him- 
self to the cliff where a false step costs a iife— 
and my death will not cost him much! Why 
should he forever bear the burden which he has 
laid on himself out of mere compassion ?” | 

Ever stronger the unholy determination twined 
itself about her heart. What had become of the 
old bright, loving courage in this short month ot 
concealed sorrow? She even thought on the 
consequences of her sin without horror, and said, | 
defyingly, to herself, ‘They will manage to be- | 
come reconciled to it, as they have become recon- | 
ciled to my remaining blind, and he will be freed | 
from that picture of misery that destroys all his 
pleasure in that beautiful world he loves so 
much.” That was ever the last thought when a 
feeling of uncertainty rose within her. In the 
next room to hers, only separated from it by a | 
thin partition, sat the rector and his wife. Clem- | 
ent was still loitering about ander the trees with- 
out, unable to tear himself trom the stars, and | 
the mountains, and the mufiled music of the 
waterfall. 

“T feel very uneasy,” said the rector’s wife, 

“at Mary’s being so sad and reserved ; the slight- 
est occurrence agitates her. If it lasts she will 
be quite worn out. I wish you would talk to 
her, and try to persuade her not to take what 
cannot be altered so deeply to heart.” 
“Tam afraid that I should speak in vain,” 
said the rector. “If what she has already been 
taught, and the love of her parents, and our daily 
care of her, have not spoken to her heart, mere 
human words will be of no avail. If she had 
learned humility before God, she would have 
submitted to his will, which has left her so much 
to be thankful for, with gratitude instead of 
murmuring.” 

“ But he has taken much from her.” 

“Ay, indeed! but not all, or forever! That 
is my hope and prayer. The power of loving, 
and of looking on all as worthless compared to 
the love of God and man, seems to have gone 
from her; but it returns when we retarn to God. 
As she now is she longs not for him, she hugs 
her discontent and hatred too closely to her heart 
—but her heart is too true to bear this miserable 
companionship much longer; then when it is 
free from discontent, God will enter into it, and 
love will find its old place again, and then she 
will have an inward light to guide her, though 
night may still lang before her eyes.” 

“God grant it! And yet the thought of her 
future makes me very unhappy.” 

“ She will not be lost, if she is not determined 
to lose herself. Even were all who now love her 
and tend her to be called away, all human kind- 
ness would not have died. And if she marks 
well the hand of God, and the way he would 
lead her, she will bless her blindness, which, 
from her childhood upwards has kept her from 
the false glitter ot the world, and brought her 
nearer to what is true.” 

Clement interrupted the conversation. ‘ You 
cannot think,” he cried, ‘‘how beautiful the 
night is. I would give one of my eyes, if Mary 
could have it, to see this glory of the stars! I 
hope the noise of the waterfall does not keep her 
awake. Icannot forgive myself for letting her 
sit so long in the cold.” 

“Speak lower, dearest son,” said the mother ; 
“ she is sleeping close to us, and the best thing 
you can do is to go to rest too.” 

Whisperingly the boy bade them “ good- 
night.” When his mother went into Mary’s 
_yoom, she found her tranquil, and apparently 
sleeping. That strange expression of her fea- 
tures had given place toa sweet tranquillity. 
The storm had passed over, and had destroyed 
nothing of the beautiful within her. Even shame 
and regret hardly made themselves felt, so pow- 
erfully reigned within her the joyous peace which 
had been preached to her from the neighboring 
room. For the evil gains its influence over us 
slowly and creepingly ; but victory of the good 
is svon decided. 


[concLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 





SHOOTING SEAL. 


The only part of the huge carcass in which a 
bullet will cause the requisice amount of “ sud- 
den death”’ is the brain, and this, in the biggest 
seal, is not larger than un orange. A seal will 
seldom allow a boat to approach nearer than fif- 
ty or sixty yards, and a large proportion take the 
alarm much sooner. Every rifle volunteer, and 
every gunmaker’s apprentice, whu reads this, 
will probably exclaim, “ O, there is no difficulty 
in that; I can hit an orange every shot at one 
hundred yards!” This may be true, my gallant 
volunteer or skilful gunmaker, but you have not 
yet taken into account that the boat is heaving 
more or less from the motion of the waves, and 
that the slab of ice on which your orange is lying 
is heaving also; and this, upon consideration, 
you will admit increases the “ dithiculty ” a little ; 
neither Lord David Kennedy nor myself were al- 
together tyros in the use of the ritle before we 
began, but we found the ditticulty considerable ; 
however, after a tew days we became adepts at 
it, and rarely missed killing a seal dead. The 
rifles we both used were elliptical four-barrelled 
Lancasters of torty-gauge. During the last one 
hundred or one hundred and fifty yards of the 
boat’s approach to the seal, the steersman pro 
pels it by gently paddling it with two oars, one 
eye on the seal and the other on his oars ; if the 
seal looks in the direction of the boat he stops 
rowing, and great care is requisite on his part to 





“Tcome!” he cried to her from a distance. 
“Tt is fortunate that you did not go with me 
The path sbove is so narrow that the smallest 
slip would cost a life! How unfathomably deep 
it plunged, and roared and sprang up in clouds 
of spray, till one’s senses were lost! Feei how 
sprinkled Tam with the fine water-spray !—but 
what is the matter with you? You are as cold 
as ice, and your lips tremble. Come—I was 
wrong to leave you in the chilly air—God forbid 
that I should have made you ill!” 

She remained obstinately silent, and permitted 
herself to be led back to the house. The rector’s 
wife was alarmed. The girl’s sweet, delicate 
f. atures were strangely disturbed. They hasten- 
ed to give her a warm draught and to put her in 


not well. And ill, indeed, she was—aud so ill, 
that she longed for it all to be over. She hated 


avoid coming against pieces of ice, which make 
a crashing noise, almost sure to attract the at- 
tention of the seal. I need hardly observe that 


| was grand beyond description, and as beautiful 


We had been sailing on the beauti- 
ful lake of Brientz; and, shortly after reaching 
our destination, the san had set, and the moun- 
tains had cast their loug shadows across the lake. | 
Early in the afternoon, the clouds had rested on 

the nearer summits, and we had been disappoint. | 
ed in our hopes of obtaining a view of the dis- | 
tant peaks of the Bernese Oberlin, but suddenly, | 
as the sun went down in magnificent glory, the 
peak of the Jungfrau appeared beneath the clouds, 
clothed in her mantle of everlasting snow, aud 
bathed in a flood of rosy light. The effect, thas 
heightened by the contrast of the dark foreground, 


as it was grand. It seemed like a vision of the 
heavenly kingdom—as if the glory of God had | 
rested upon the mountain. It completely filled 


| the soal with grandeur, and the heart overtlowed | 


with gratitude, for the privilege it enjoyed. His | 
would have been a dull understanding, and a | 
duller heart, who could not have recognized the 
giver in it. It may not have been the lot of ma- 
ny thus to behold the Jungfrau blushing betore 
her retiring lord, but all have witnessed the same 
fact on even a grander scale, when the white 
clouds, piled up in the western horizon, become 
resplendent with the rays of the setting sun ; and 
many have watched their varying tints of gold 
and purple, ungl at last their ghostly forms vau- 
ished in the dusk of evening, qnd the stars came 
out to take up with their measured twinkling the 
silent song of praise; and, perhaps, there are 
some, who, after watching anxiously through the 
long night, have felt their hearts strengthened 
and their hopes revived, when the blush of morn- 
ing reassured them of their Father’s presence, 
and all nature smiled in the floods of returning 
light. All these glorious visions, all this beauty, 
and all the pure emotions of our hearts, which 
they are calculated to excite, we owe, my friends, 
to the delicacy with which the density of the at- 
mosphere has been adjusted to the wants of our 
physical and moral nature; and they all thus be- 
come silent witnesses, not only of the wisdom, 
but also of the goodness of our God.—/roséssor 
J. P.. Cooke, Jr. 





GOOD NATUBZED PEOPLE. 

Be good natured if you can, for there is no at- 
traction so great, no charm so admirable. A 
face that is full of the expression of amiability is 
always beautiful. It needs no paint and no pow- 
der. Cosmetics are superfluous for it—Rou; 
cannot improve its cheeks, nor lily white mend 
its complexion. Its loveliness lies beyond all 
this. It is not the beauty that is but skin deep. 
For when you gaze into the face of a noble-heart- 
ed man or woman, it is not the shape of the fea- 
tares you really see, nor yet the tint of the cheek, 
the hue of the lip, or the brilliance of the eye. 
You see the 1 hing whic i 
all these, and leaves for your instinct a sense of 
grateful fascination ; Pm see an indescribable 
embodiment of a heartfelt goodness within, which 
wins your regard in spite of external appearance, 
and deties all the critical rules of ihe esthetic. Cul- 
tivate good natare, therefore. It is better than 
“apples of gold set in pictures of silver,” for 
gold will take to itself wings and fly away ; sil- 
ver will tarnish in time, and both, when abun- 
dant, lose their comparative value; but good na- 
ture never, never loses its worth—never abandons 
its possessor to the mental poverty of the mali- 
cious—nevor loses its 2 on the esteem of the 
world. It is always in fashion, and always in 
season. Everybody admires it. Everybody praises 
it. Everybody is in love with it. It never grows 
stale. It costs little t gequire, and nothing to 
keep. Yet itis beyond Gamends in its worth to 
its owners, and can neither be stolen nor lost, 
however neglected. Surely this is a jewel that 
merits a search ; and, when found, merits a pro- 
tection. Possess yourselves of it, young women ; 
no talisman will find you so bewitching in the 
judgment of the sensible among the other sex. 
Secure it, young man, you could have no better 
attraction for a loving woman, and no safer guar- 
antee of domestic happiness.— Barnstable Patriot. 








: _ 
Our Curious Department. 

[Prepared for The Fiag of our Union.] 
A singular Definition. 

Some weeks ago, says the Lynn Reporter, the 
examining committee were in attendonce on one of 
our public schools of an interior grade, and were 
asking the scholars to define certain words which 
they proposed. Among others was the word “ sin- 
gular.” It was promptly defined as meaning but 
one, or the opposite of “ plural.’ “ But,’ said one 
of the committee, * has it no other definition? For 
example—a singular man.""—* 0, yes, I know,” 
exclaimed a bright little fellow, just into his first 
jacket and trousers, “I know. [t means a man 
who has never got married!” The scholars laugh- 
ed, and the committee abstained from asking any 
more questions. 


A Cat Story. 

Elder Samuel G. Wilson, of Lee, N. H., has a cat 
twenty-four years old, and the elder thinks she 
must have at least three hundred children in that 
vicinity. The grandmother of this cat adopted a 
rabbit that she caught in the field and brought it 
up. She also made strange companionship with an 
insane man confined in a room, and would go at 
his bidding to catch rats as often as ten times a 
day, ina neighboring grist-mill. The cat under 
notice has taken charge of four of her grandchildren 
born in the house, catching mice and birds for 
them, and looking after their wants generally. 


PIII 








A live Yankee. 

Bayard Taylor tells of a Yankee who, walking 
the streets in St. Petersburgh on@muddy day, met 
the Grand Duke Constantine. The sidewalk was 
not wide enough for two to pass, and the street was 
very deep in filth; the American took a silver 
rouble from his pocket, shook it in his closed hand, 
and cried out, * Crown, or tail ?""—* Crown,”* guess- 
ed the duke. “ Your highness has won,” cried the 
American, looking at the rouble, and stepping into 
the mud. The next day the Yankee was invited 
by the grand duke to dinner. 


An old Settler. 

Mr. H. T. Bumstead, of Bloomfield, Conn., found 
on his land a few days ago a turtle, which showed 
old age most decidedly. It was marked “(. H., 





| 
| the boat mast also keep carefully to leeward, as 
| the seal has an acute sense of smell; and if the 
| advantage of the san can he obtained in addition, 
| asin the case above related, the moments of 


Phoca barbata are probably numbered. I always | 


| knelt inthe bow of the boat, and selected my 

own opportunity to fire, and the moment the rifle 
was discharged, all the men rowed with their ut- 
most strength to the spot, where, if the seal show- 
ed any symptoms ot lite, 1 always darted a har- 
poon into him; but if he seemed quite dead, 
some one jumped out and stuck the hack-pick 


Is DOT AN UNNecessary precauuon, as I have known 
| aseal, appareatiy stone dead, give a convulsive 


| kick over tne brink of the ice, and yo to the bot- | 
bed, without learning more than that she was | 






ke a sixty-eight pound shot, while his pro- 
ts, a they delusively considered themselves, 
| were standing within two feer of him. —Adeen- 
| tures in the North Seus. 


| priect 


| 


into his head, and dragged him away from the | 
edge tor fear he shoaid come alive again. This | 


1810;" fifty-one vears ago. The “C,H.” stands 
| for Deacon Caleb Hitchcock, who died some two 
| years since, age 1 73—showing that he marked the 
turtle forty-nine years before his death. 


Curious Death, 

A fine black mare, owned by Mr. Steel, dropped 
y,at Rockland, N. Y. As the horse was 
ity led to a pest mortem 









sewing-needle was found 





in the heart of the animal 





| Remarkable Accident. 
| A singular accident occurred lately in London 


A woman carrying a jug tell, break.og the jug, a 
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cheapest books in price ever offered to the public 

Every one of these works was written expressly for 

this establishment, and the copyright is secured 

according to law. We will send single copies by | 
mail, post-paid, for teenty cents each, or se copies, 
post-paid, for one dollar. 

ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL: or, Tue Gun Man or 
Tae Wasck. A Story of Old Eogland and the Ocean 
This romance of English life in several of its phases, is 
one of singular interest and fascination, and portrays 
in « skilful and charming manner the fortunes of its 
heroine, and other prominent characters in its scenes, 
through an array of incident of a peculiar and tryipy 
character, both on the land and the sea. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 


LIONEL AINSWORTH: or, Tue Youre Panrisan’s 
Doom. This is a story of our Revolution, and is one of 
thrilling interest and striking incidents, portraying in 
an attractive style some of the most stirring events in 
our nation’s life-struggles for independence from the 
subjection of the mother country 

Written for us by.........Mas. CAROLINE OKNE 


THE PRINCE CORSAIR: or, Tue Tunex Saoraers 
or Guzan. A Tale of the Indian Ocean. This story is 
from the pen of one of the most lively and original 
writers of the day. The scenes are laid in the East, at 
@ period in the history of India when many different 
kingdoms maintained their sway in that laud. It is a 
vigorous portraiture of life, and its plot is worked out 
with great skill. 

Written expressly for us by.....A.J.H. DUGANNE 


THE BRIGAND: or, Tue Convent or Santa Crama. 
A Tale of Portugal. This story of brigand life in Por- 
tugal is one of rare merit. The scenes and localities 
are wide awake with interest, and its plot is fertile with 
lively incident. The peculiar field of thir romantic 
story has enabled the author to paint for the reader « 
picture of the most tlorid, yet truthful character, aod 
we can promise that no one will pause willingly after 
commencing until he has read every line. 
Written expressly for us by...Da. J. H. ROBINSON 


THE WANDERING GUERRILLA: or. Tuk Inranr 
Bripe or Trauxirto. The scenes of this Mexican ro- 
mance are laid in Mexico during that period of its his- 
tory when Iturbide usurped imperial power, inaugu- 
rating a reign of tyranny that drove the people to re- 
bellion, and finally dispossessed him of his throne and 
banished him from the country. It is full of startling 
adventure and hair-breadth escapes from danger. 
Written expressly for us by.. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or, Tue Sroten 
Bracerets. This romance of the south of England is 
one of the most deeply interesting in our series. Its 
incidents are portrayed with vivid power and skill, and 
it delineates scenes of thrilling effect. Its characters 
are marked by a dashing vein of originality, and the 
a is highly ristic and lifelike 
Written expressly for us by..Masor F. C. HUNTER. 


THE LADY IMOGEN : or, Tae Wreck anp THE Coase. 
This tale of Revolutionary times is one of those unri- 
valled sea-stories for which the late Prof. Ingrahain was 
80 popular. It is told in his happiest vein, and its char- 
acters are portrayed with marvellous lifelike effect. 
There is a fascination about every story which ever 
emanated from this delightful romancer’s pen; but 
especially is this the case as it regards his sea-stories, in 
which department of literature he has had few equals. 

Written for us by...... ..-Pror. J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, Tuk Fattor San 
Juan p’'UtLoa. A Tale of the Merican War. This vivid 
tale of the late war with Mexico is one of the most melo- 
dramatic we have ever published. It is also truthful 
to the history and actors of this stirring period of our 
modern experience. Its author enjoyed extraordinary 
facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to 
the production of his captivating story, and hence its 

and as an historical novelette. 
Written for us by...Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 


THE VOLUNTEER: or, Tae Mary or Monrener. 
This is a capital military story of the late Mexican war, 
splendidly illustrated by fine original engravings, and 
forming one of the most attractive tales in our entire 
list. General Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 
of the story, and the characters are real individuals. 
At the present time this fine military story is of singu- 
lar interest and appropriateness, and has found an im- 
mense sale all over the country, expecially among those 
who have soldier friends in the army. 

Written expressly for us by.......NED BUNTLINE. 


THE KNIGHT OF LEON: or, Tue Monarcn’s Last 
Brive. Of all the stories which Mr. Covb has produced, 
we think this the most artistic and interesting. Grace- 
ful. intensely absorbing, fu!l of life and action, it painte 
the tableaux of its plot with all the fire that Moorish 
and Spanish history inspire. This story would render 
any author's name famous. 

Written expressly for us by..SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE ADVENTURER : or, Tue Wreck on THE INDIAN 
Ocean. This capital story of the land and sea is de- 
cidedly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and has received the compiiment of being 
re-published in England. It is eleguutly illustrated, 
and absorbingly interesting from the first to the last 
page of the story. The opening scene gives us the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the life 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tue Restoration 
The locale of this absorbing romance lies in France and 
Spain, at points tamiliar to the accomplished author, 
who has but lately returned from Europe, whither he 
has been in the employment of our government. This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famous 
We vouch for it, that no one who commences the tale 
wil! willingly lay it by until every page has been read 

Written for us W.......... MAJOR F_C HUNTER. 


THE CABIN BOY: or, Lireon tae Wine. This famous 
sea story has passed to ite serents edition—and to al! 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will aford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vividness of 
the descriptions are unsurpassed, the favorite author 
having surpassed himself in this delightful story of the 
sea and its romantic asanciations 

Written for us by ..., LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or. Tue Gnrannee’s Prot 
This is a etary of the Celestial Empire, and in « vein of 
romance highly interesting, furnishes many iliustra- 
tions of Chinese life and habits, while the plot of the 
story is brimming with novel and startling incident 
It ie captivating from firet to last 

Written expressly for us by BYLVANUS COBB, Ja 


THE RUINED ABBEY: oF Tre Girsers oF Ponrst 
Hit. Thie ic a tale of the olden time. during the reign 
of Charles Il. when portions of England, ceperially in 
the county of Kent, were the locale of the wandering 
gipseys, whose life babite and customs are « theme of 
pever-failing incident aod adventure Dr Robinson's 
peculiar tact and ekill has woven @ story which le fresh 
with ail the vigor of lifelike delineation This ls a field 
of romance in whieh he ls pre-eminentiy at home 

Written for us by -.. Da J. H. ROBINSON 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or. Tee Srawrem Cava 
ure A Legendof(ii Spain’ This ie e moet charm 
ing story of the time of Philip I] . ana the days of the 
Inquisition 











The whole ie pierwoven with many 
scenes of historic interest taken from the times of which 
it trents and fortne 6 grexd illastration of what the hie 
toric novel mar be meade in the hands of the «&!!ifa 
writer. It hes prewed ome of Cobbs mast surcemfu! 
eorts 











Written expremiy for as by. BYLVANUS COBB, Ju. 





has few equals. Lieutenant Murray ls the mvet ruc 
cosefu! delineator of the affections whe bas erittes ia 
the present century Editions of this story have been 
issued both in Spanish and Freach 

Written for us by LIBUTENANT MURRAY 


THE ROYAL YACHT: or. Lowax rue Wanton A 
Kevolutionary Romance of Sea and Land, abounding in 
incident and adventure. Mr. Cobb has woren some of 
the wost startling events of the American Revolution 
into this thrilling story, the popularity of which w at- 
tested by its passing through seoen edi toms 

Written expressly for us by SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 


THE RED REVENGER : or. Tue Pinate Kine of tae 
Fionipas This tale of the Gulf and its islands i» one 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life 
at & period when a deadly conflict was waintained be 
tween the Spaniards of Cubs and the desperate pirstes 
who infested the seas in its vicinity some three ceotu 
Ties ago 

Written expressly for us by. ....NED BUNTLINE 
CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tue Buccanare or tar Guir 
A romantic Story of the Bea and the Shore. This ls an- 
other of those graphic sea stortes for which our author 
is famous. It was written by Captain Harrington on 
shipboard while cruising in the very waters where the 
principal scenes of bis tale are laid, and is founded on 
fact. Depicting the striking and bold sceues that ap 
pertain to the daring life of @ rover, it carries the 
reader along with the incidents of the tale in » dream 
like reality, as though he was an sctual participant 
thereio. 

Written for us by. ....F. CLINTON BARRINGTON 


THE HIGHWAYMAN: or, Tus Nearouran Ban- 
pitti A Tale of Love and Pride. This is one of the 
most captivating of all the stories of the road and high- 
way which we have ever published. Original in con- 
ception, and dazzling in its plot, ite scenes carry the 
reader forward with deeper and deeper interest. It has 
proved one of the moet popular in our series of stories 
The present is the ninth edition, and the demand re- 
mains unabated. 

Written for us by..... .. LIBUTENANT MURRAY 


THE DOOMED KING: or, Tus Caown ann THES WORD. 
This romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Camp, 
is replete with ad Dining the et tturns 
of fortune and the most startling perils and escapes 
No author who has ever written for us has ever woo 
more popular favor than the writer of this fascinating 
story. Thoroughly read in history, his scenes are 
drawn with artistic fidelity. 

Written for us by........ FRANCIS A DURIVAGE. 





EBRAND: or, Tue Buccaneer ann tus Carpi 
NAL. This Sicilian story of Bea and Shore is one of 
striking interest, aud the plot is happily conceived aud 
skilfully carried owt. The present is the fi/ts edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which was never exce|ied 
even by Dumas’s most famous narrative—the reader 
can hardly lay it by until he has finished every line 
Written expressly for us by.. AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tas Wiip Caiertain. A 
Moravian Tale. This isa highly interesting story of by- 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu- 
liar to the period of history which it describes. It is 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividness 
of which has given him such vast popularity. This 
tale has been translated inte French, and also re-pub- 
lished in London. 

Written expressly for us by. BYLVANUS COBB. Jn. 


THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tus Cuno oF tar 
Sigara. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
zincali,in the heart of Sunny Spain. It is the mort 
fascinating story of gipsey life ever published in this 
country, and though truthful to life, is yet mort start 
ling in mauy of its absorbing chapters. It te a wild 
and glowing panoramic picture. 

Written expressly for us by...Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE DANCING STAR: or, Tae Smcocten oF tus 
Cuesapeake. This is a story of the Coast and the Sea, 
written in our author's happiest vein and portrays char- 
acter with great tact andlife. It is the most popular 
sea tale that Professor Ingraham ever wrote, and has 
excecded in the number of ite editions his famous 
“ Dancing Feather,” which it also does in interest 

Written expressly for us by..... J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dinos rue Bace- 
woopsman. A vivid story of Kast and West, unrivalled 
in plot and character. The present is the cieventa edi- 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the best selling Look we have ever issued from this es- 
tablishment, and the one which the author considers 
his best. Its incidents are portrayed in a pinyful vein 
of humor that engages the readers interest at once, 
and some of ite sterner descriptions are lartinct with 
graphic power. 

Written for us by....... LIEUTENANT MURKAY. 

THE FOUNDLING: or, Heamions oF 81. Anrote. 
This Kornance of the Continent depicts scenes of  Unrill 
ing character ip the cites of Paria and Venice during 
the middie of the lastcentury It will Le reuenbered 

that Major Hunter was rent abroad by the War Depart- 

ment of the United States a few )eart sifce on a tour of 
observation among Kuropwan fortifications, and it was 
during this foreign service that the facts of this ptory 
were obtained iu France and Italy 

Written expressly for us by. Mason F.C HUNTER 


THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tus Comsrimatons oF Cons 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea Kich in 
adventure and in Cuban lif, of » revolutionary charse 
ter. Mr. Barrington was for s considerable period io 
the government service of Fpein, and be Las laid the 
plot of this beautiful tale ip the Gem of the Caribbean 
Bea His peculiar fw ilithes have eucbled him to weave 
many scenes of act-al observativg inte the timed of 
hie romance with great effect 

Written for us by ¥ CLINTON BARRINGTON 


THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tre Onscis amy ite 
Paest. This romance of sortent Tyre le one of the 
moet popular of Cobb * eturies, and paints « very glow 
ing pictare of life in that iusarious city It has been 
dramatized and played in nearly every theatre bn this 
country, and bas passed Urough Unree editions in Lon 
don. The present i the ‘ouricents editha which we 
have published’ 

Written for us by SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 

THE SMUGGLER: or. Tus facerrs oF tue Coser 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and beet 
novelette full to the brim of startling and vivid Ht 
and comteining ® most bntensely interesting plot It 
has been compared to Maryatt’'s bert see novel. and has 
reached soem editions If te 8 captivating tate fron 
beginning t end. es the reeder will quirkiy perretve, 
por will he be likely to leave it without » thorough 
resting at the firet sitting 

Written for us by BYLVANUS COBB, Ja 

IVAN THE SERF: or. Tet Reeve ane Crmcacmuas 
Thie lee eell-toid and highly graphic tole of life. do 
teetic and military. Im Kuela. Turkey and Cirresde 
The author bas taken great care te be Silth fol to the 
Mingular netwous charerteriaties of this per aier region, 
aed though the chepters ase intensely rived hey t2e 
jet trethfa 

Writtes eapreesly for we by AUSTIN C BUKDICR 
Address MOM BALLOU. Putissse, 
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FAREWELL TO THE FLOWEBS. 





BY FRANCES BROWNE. 


Farewell! farewell! bright children of the sun, 
Whose beauty rose around our path where’er 
We wandered forth since vernal days begun— 
The glory and the garland of the year. 
Ye came, the children of the spring's bright promise ; 
Ye crowned the summer in her path of light; 
And now, when autumn’s wealth is passing from us, 
We gaze upon your parting bloom, as bright 
And dearer far than summer's richest hue— 
Sweet flowers, adieu! 


Ye will return again; the early beams 
Of spring will wake ye from your wintry sleep, 
By the still fountains and the shining streams 
“That through the green and lofty woodlands 
sweep: 
Ye will return again to cheer the bosoms 
Of the deep valleys, by old woods o’erhung, 
With the fresh fragrance of your opening blossoms; 
To be the joy and treasure of the young; 
With birds from the far lands and sunny hours, 
Ye will return, sweet flowers! 





LOVE. 
_ Love! that wolian chord, 
That takes life's tempest on its trembling string, 
And turns its wrath to music—hath the word 
In heaven no echoing? 


Yes; from the height of time 
Onward—forever shall the feeling roll, 
And from the grave reverberate the chime, 
Through the long age of soul. 
Lays or A LIFETIME. 





LOVE UNIVERSAL. 
None are so desolate, but something dear, 
Dearer than self, possesses or possessed 
A thought, and claims the homage of . tear. 
YRON. 





A SUMMER PICTURE. 
Lo, where the grassy meadow runs in waves! 
Bryanr. 





[Translated for The Flag of our Union.) 


SOLD TO THE DEVIL: 
— oR, — 
THE MYSTERIOUS LEFT HAND. 


BY ALPHONSE KARR. 
nnn 


Ir was an oppressively warm evening in the 
month of July. The heavy, sultry atmosphere 
seemed as if weighed down by the leaden gray 
clouds which floated so low as almost to touch 
the tops of the tallest trees, whose leaves flutter- 
ed without the appearance of any breeze, and 
from time to time a rumbling of distant thunder 
followed the more frequent flashes of lightning. 

Unconsciously submitting themselves to that 
awe of dread and of expectation which all na- 
tures occasionally exhibit on the approach of a 
storm, three men, closeted together in a small 
room, were conversing together in a low voice. 
Before the great convulsions of nature man in- 
voluntarily endeavors to render himself small and 
imperceptible, like a child who in fear of his 

schoolmaster, tries to hide himself under a bench. 

“ My dear sirs,” said one of the three, whose 
wan features and feeble voice gave evidence of 
deep sorrow and prolonged watching, “you are 
my last and only hope. Everything that other 
physicians have hitherto been able to do for my 
poor brother, has had no other effect than to 
increase his sufferings, though I have spared 
neither money nor pains ; I have sold everything 
I had, to pay for physicians and their medicines, 
and willingly have I done it, for if my poor broth- 
er should die, which seems but too probable, my 
greatest sorrow will be that I still survive him ; 
and in that case I must also provide for his wife, 
and the child of which she will soon be the moth- 
er. I leave you alone, gentlemen, with an ex- 
cellent bottle of kirschen-wasser, and return to 
attend to my brother, and see if he needs any- 
thing at present. Consult upon the best means 
of doing something for his relief, and not only 
whatever I possess shall be at your service, but 
your names shall be mingled with my prayers so 
often as with my hands joined and my eyes up- 
raised I direct my supplications to Heaven.” 

When the two doctors found themselves alone 
they at once went to work to enjoy themselves 
and empty the bottle of kirschen-wasser. 

All this happened about fifty years ago, in the 
house of a fisherman on the Rhine, near the castle 
of Ehrenfels, just where the river narrowed, and 
confined by overhanging rocks flows with a vio- 
lence and rapidity which cause the water to 
plunge and foam, although from a distance it 
looks so calm, blue, and clear between its verdant, 
blooming banks. Near the Chateau of Ehrenfels, 
there is a whirlpool formed by broken pieces of 
rocks, which the boatmen never pass without 
first committing themselves piously to the pro- 
tection of God and the Holy Virgin, and where 
many have perished. 

“ My dear sir,’’ said one of the doctors, “ would 
you believe that I have the most unaccountable 
difficulty in getting any money from my patients, 
and that when they do pay me, it is generally in 
the products of their fields.” 

“ That,” said the other, “ is not without its ad- 
vantages, and I sometimes find it convenient.” 

“ Yes, but unfortunately for me, my people 
are almost all these confounded vine-dressers. 
To crown the whole, last year’s harvest was 80 
abundant, that I have been obliged to receive 
more wine than I shall drink in all my life.” 

“ However, my dear fellow, I have often seen 
you empty several bottles with the most perfect 
resignation.” 

“I do not pretend to be less fond of wine than 
a good German should be, but after the great 
harvest of last year no one will buy any from me.” 

“It isa happy chance that has caused you to 
speak to me of this difficulty of your’s; and we 
shall easily arrance for an exchange. You have 
several times spoken to me of the great desire 
you had to find a good horse, both spirited and 
at the same time gentle. I should be very will- 

ing to part with my bay; for most decidedly my 
income is not sufficient to allow of my keeping 
tw. horses in my stable.” 





“This would just suit me. 
horse ?”’ 
“Seven years old.” 


How old is your 








s Here it is,” said he, as he rested himself 
against a tree. 


His hair stood erect on his head, and his whole 


“And you will answer for his gentleness? | frame was violently agitated. The wind rushing 
| through the trees, the lurid glare of the lightning 


you know I am not a great horseman, and would 
not wish to take any such indirect means of in- 
creasing your practice.” 

“ My wife and children ride him, so you see he 
must be quite gentle.” 

“ Then in exchange for your horse, I will give 
you two pipes of wine.” 

“ All right, if the wine is good.” 

“ The very best you could possibly drink. But 
you are sure your horse is not restive ?” 

“ Let us finish the bargain with a glass of this 
kirschen-wasser.”” 

“Of course it is an understood thing that 
you dala me eg suddle and bridle along with 
him.” 

“ By no means, that is a separate affair. But 
let us toss up for them against five bottles of 
kirschen-wasser on your part,jit you have some as 
good as this.” 

At this moment, William the fisherman re- 
turned. He was more downcast in appearance 
than when he had left them. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “my poor brother ap- 
pears to be suffering more than ever. Tell me, 
for mercy’s sake, have you been able to think of 
anything which could relieve him ¢” 

“My good William,” said one of them, after 
looking at him steadily for a few seconds, through 
his sp with an exp of long expe- 
rience and careful study, “we have concluded 
that your brother should drink an infusion of 
cochlearia.”” 

“In which,” said the other, “ you will put 
three drops of landanum. Here is the laudanum 
and the cochlearia.” 

“ You think then, gentlemen, that these reme- 
dies will relieve him ?” 

“ Without the least doubt.” 

William paid their fees, and hastened to pre- 
pare the prescription, and then administer it to 
his brother. It produced no effect whatever, 
and Richard uttered a sharp cry of pain. Wil- 
liam in despair struck his head against the 
wall. 

“My God,” he cried, “have mercy on my 
poor brother—have pity on me. Take not from 
me my good, my only friend, who has watched 
over my infancy, and brought me up, as mother 
would have done. O, God, have pity on him! 
let me endure half his sufferings, for surely he 
has more than one man can bear; or if a poor 
creature must be overwhelmed let me bear the 
whole—I will do so willingly if it will give him 
a moment’s rest. 

“My dear brother, my dear Richard, do you 
want anything? Is there nothing I can do for 
you? O, if my blood could only be shed for you 
to any purpose! But, Richard, do not despair! 
God certainly will hear us.” 

“William,” said Richard, 
wife ?” 

“T have forced her to take a little sleep. The 
poor woman’s eyes are almost put out by 
watching.” 

“And you too, my poor brother, you must be 
almost worn out;” and saying this, Richard, 
with great effort, suppressed a cry of pain. 

« O, how,” said William to himself, ‘‘ how is it 
that God does not hear me! Do not the cries of 
this poor sufferer, do not my own entreaties, 
reach him? I cannot endure this. I cannot see 
him thus suffering. What can I do? What 
can be possibly imagined? I have had candles 
burned in church every day at mass. All the 
doctors for ten miles round have come to visit 
him during the three weeks that he has been ly- 
ing there on that bed without one moment of 
sleep.” 

Andas Richard’s sufferings continued, William 
seemed struck with a sudden thought. 

“ My dear Richard,” said he, “wait only an 
hour, and if I do not bring you some relief I 
will kill you, and your wife and myself along 
with you, for this suffering I cannot bear.” He 
pressed the cold hand of his brother, and then 
darted forth, regardless of the wind and the rapid 
flashes of lightning. 

Then he took his boat and committed himself 
to the current. In going near the Bingen Hole, 
that well known whirlpool of which we have al- 
ready spoken, he was about to make a short 
prayer, for the wind and the fierce rapids and 
the frequent flashes of lightning added to his cus- 
tomary dread of the place, diffused a feeling of 
terror through his soul. But he had reached that 
pitch of despair at which one feels inclined to 
brave everything, thinking that the cup of misery 
has already been drained. The superstition so 
prevalent amongst the peasantry of the Rhine 
fifty years ago, that certain persons had sold 
themselves to the devil, and thereby greatly in- 
creased their worldly advantages which were 
supposed thereafter to be directly under his con- 
trol, had already taken strong hold of the mind 
of William in consequence of a report circulated 
to the same effect of one of his comrades, who 
had established himself in Mayence in some busi- 
ness, unlawful perhaps, by which he had amassed 
a small fortune in a surprisingly short time All 
at once this idea returned to his mind, already 
unbalanced by the troubles he had undergone on 
account of his brother, and as he floated down the 
current he said to himself: 

“Every one knows that Henry has become 
rich by selling himself to the devil, at one of the 
forks of this forest. Iknow many are incredu- 
lous, and declare that it would be in vain to ap- 
peal to him for a hundred nights in succession at 
all the forked roads in the country. Neverthe- 
less it is no reason for not believing a thing sim- 
ply because we do not understand it. But this 
is a horrible crime to sell oneself to the devil, and 
I tremble at the thought, when I think of all I 
have heard about the tortures of hell. What a 
horrible tempest !” 

At this moment he landed, and tied his boat to 
the branches of a tree on the bank. 

“T ought to be able to find the place—it has 
ofien been pointed out to me.” 

By the glare of the lightning he penetrated 
some distance through the forest, and at last 
came to a place where three roads met. 





“Where is my 


raised his terror, to the highest pitch. He tried 


| to remember the particular words which had been 


repeated to him as the formula used by Henry 


| the Rich, as he was now called. 





At last at the very moment of pronouncing 
them he hesitated. Then in a moment after- 
wards he said to himself : 

“ Come, it is no time to hesitate, and every 
moment that I lose only adds to the sufferings of 
my poor brother. Happen what may I must go 
on.” 

And in a loud voice, he pronounced three times 
these words : 

“ May it please your satanic majesty, I give 
you, both for the present and the future, this left 
hand, if you restore my brother to health.” 

Then almost fainting, he fell to the ground, 
covered with perspiration, and gave himself up 
to the wildest grief. After a few minutes, with- 
out saying, almost without thinking anything, 
so overwhelmed and crushed did he feel, he start- 
ed to return to his boat. As he passed the Bin- 
gen lock the oar which he held in his left hand 
was suddenly broken against arock. He did not 
doubt that this was a sign of acceptance by the 
devil of his offering—he shuddered, but h d 
to return to his home. 

There he found Richard sleeping soundly and 
tranquilly for the first time for three weeks. This 
is what had happened. William in his haste had 
not latched the door as he went out. The wind 
had blown it open, and the noise which was thus 
caused, together with the freshness of the air, 
were insupportable to Richard, who by a great 
effort had raised himself from the bed, and after 
shutting the door, had fallen in a fainting fit on 
the floor. The violence of the shock had produced 
some internal action, which, however dangerous 
in its character, had the effect of producing tem- 
porary relief and partially recovering his senses 
he had dragged himself to the bed, and fallen in- 
to a profound slumber. 

When he saw his brother sleep, “ So,”’ said he, 
“my brother is well, and I am damned !” 

He passed the rest of the night in great agita- 
tion, and finally from excessive fatigue, fell asleep 
towards morning ; then suddenly started up cry- 
ing, ‘‘My God, have pity on me.” He was 
dreaming that the devil was already taking him 
down into the bowels of the earth. 

A week atterwards, Richard had sufficiently 
recovered to resume his ordinary labors. Happi- 
ness and plenty again smiled in the humble dwell- 
ing of the poor fisherman. Even William him- 
self, who for some days had been silent and taci- 
turn, had become good humored. But yet, the 
least circumstance whi@® recalled that dreadful 
night would make him silent and melancholy for 
many days, and his excited imagination would 
find in the most trivialgncident some new cause 
for terror and alarm. Had he slain a hundred 
men, and set fire to a whole village with his right 
hand, he would have considered it an ordinary 
affair; but if he merely happened to break an 
earthen vessel which he carried in his left hand, 
he firmly believed that the devil was availing 
himself of what he now considered his own 
property. Add to this the fact that the usual 
awkwardness of the left hand was increased by 
his repugnance to use it, and that he consequent- 
ly touched nothing with this hand without break- 
ing it, or letting it fall. 

Sundays at church, he kept his hand covered 
up in his vest, and often, kneeling on the floor, 
wept most bitterly, and begged forgiveness. No- 
body could imagine what should cause this ex- 
cessive piety, and certainly no one could get any 
information on the subject from him. A stormy 
night would prevent him from sleeping, and he 
would continue on his knees till morning. He 
was afraid moreover to pass near Bingen lock, 
which he had twice crossed for the purpose of 
invoking the devil. 

Often both Richard and his wife—who had 
now become a mother—anxiously questioned 
William in regard to his conduct, and mildly re- 
proached him for it. These marks of affection 
restored calm to his mind, and he was happy and 
tranquil until some new accident happened which 
recalled to his thoughts the fatal night when he 
sold himself to the devil. 

At last a most fortunate circumstance occurred 
to dissipate his melancholy thoughts by filling 
his mind with a more absorbing subject. He fell 
in love with a sweet, handsome young girl, and 
directly thought no more about the devil, all his 
time being devoted, as it was, to the pretty Clara. 
Richard and his wife rejoiced to see him so hap- 
py, for this was the only thing wanting to com- 
plete their own happiness. 

The evening before their marriage, William 
and Clara were sitting under the branches of some 
willows which bordered the river, while the sun 
sétting behind heavy clouds, made a beautiful 
fringe of purple and gold about their edges, pro- 
ducing the well-known but charming effect al- 
ways beheld in a sanset of this description. At 
this hour of quiet and repose, the two lovers were 
speaking of the future, and both the place and 
the hour gave to their thoughts, looks and words, 
a character of solemnity and sacredness. 

“My dear William,” said Clara, “I must 
leave you. My father will be anxious to know 
where I am; and see, the clouds are rising into 
a dense black mist, and the water seems agitated 
without any wind, the leaves tremble, and the birds 
fly away to their nests. We are going to have a 
storm. Adieu, till to-morrow.” 

As she said these words, she drew from her 
finger a small ring, and gave it to him, saying : 

“This was my mother’s wedding ring, and 
shall also be mine. You will return it to me to- 
morrow, but wear it all the rest of the evening 
and to-night.”” 

William kissed her forehead, and by the mere 
force of habit extended his right hand, for her 
to slip the ring on one of his fingers. 

“No, no, William,” she said, “on the lef: 
hand, it is nearest the heart, and that is the place 
for a wedding ring.” 





William shuddered, and withdrew his left hand | 


which she was endeavoring tw take. 


* No," said he, ‘‘ do not—in the name of Heav- 
en, do not put it on that hand.” 

“ You frighten me, William, and your eyes 
seem starting from their sockets.”’ 

But William had already started off, and was 
running like a madman. 

Richard. 

“Where are you going, William?” said he, 
“you run as if you were pursued by the devil.” 

“And how do you know,” replied William, 
“that Iam not pursued by the devil?” 

Clara in great anxiety had rejoined her father. 
Then going to find Richard and his wite, she 
told them all that had happened. All three were 
lost in conjecture. 

William did not come back to his supper. 
The supper, however, ought to have been a hap- 
py one, for it was the anniversary of Richard’s re- 
covery. When he was out of sight of Richard 
and of Clara, William had stopped. 

“O no,” said he to himself, * I will not make 
her the partaker of my evil destiny. She shall 
not be the wife of one who is sold to the devil.” 

He burst into tears at the idea of all the happi- 
ness he was about to renounce; then fell on his 
knees and prayed. 

But the storm raged, the lightning flashed— 
he could not help thinking of that fatal night—it 
was exactly a year ago, that very day. Then he 
lost all judgment, and seemed to feel in his hand 
a burning heat. He got into his boat and launch- 
ed himself into the stream. When he approach- 
ed the Bingen lock, he shuddered at the thought 
that he might not be able to reach the forest. He 
dared neither to supplicate God nor the devil. He 
however pussed the place safely, and as he did 
so, he began to fear that each flash of lightning 
was the bolt which would strike him dead ; that 
each wave would engulf him before he could ex- 
piate his crime in the manner which his madness 
had suggested to him. Arrived at the bank, he 
thanked God ; then rushing forward with a hur- 
ried, unsteady gait, he ran through the winding 
path of the forest never stopping until he reach- 
ed the place of the forked roads. Then he fell 
on his knees and implored the help of God. 

The wind crashed through the trees, shivering 
even the strongest oaks. He took off his coat, 
rolled up his shirt sleeves, and in a loud voice 
cried three times : 

“ Your majesty the devil, I have given you 
this left hand. Come and take it.” 

Pronouncing these words the third time, he plac- 
ed his hand upona broken trunk, and with one blow 
of his hatchet, which he had brought with him, 
he severed it at the wrist ; then darted away, sus- 
tained by the violence of his fever, leaving be- 
hind him both his hand and the hatchet. 

Then entering his boat again his fever was so 
great as to enable him to row with only the one 
hand which remained. As he came near the 
whirlpool his strength gave way, and he fell on 
his knees imploring the help of God. 

The next day, Richard going out to fish, found 
the mutilated corpse of his brother, caught be- 
tween the points of two sharp rocks. 





CALIFORNIA BEER PLANT. 


Beer seed, or as it is sometimes more appro- 
priately called the beer plant, a sort of a vegeta- 
ble “what is it,” imported from California, that 
land of wonders and oddities, is attracting con- 
siderable attention among the curious. It is a 
small, white, irregular shaped — not un- 
like rice in general Pr e, al the 
property of starting vccnanion, in a bottle of 
sweetened water, which in twenty-four hours re- 
sults in quite palatable beer. The seed seems all 
alive during fermentation, rising and falling in 
regular currents, the ascending platoons discharg- 
ing their gas at the surface, and falling back to 
reload like regular soldiers. But the most sin- 
ow. thing about it is its property of propagation 
, without any change 
of i its structure or development—that is, it does 
not grow up into a plant and go to seed, but each 
seed brings forth a new seed and that another, 
ad infinitum. There is of course much specula- 
tion about its nature, many looking upon it with 
an almost superstitious curiosity, as if it was an 
exception to all known laws of life and growth. 
We are inclined to think, however, that it is sim- 
ply a new species of the Cryptogamous genus of 
plants, which includes besides lichens, mosses, 
ete., that have a regular vegetable structure, 
yeast, ferments, mould, vegetable and animal 
tungi, such as smut on grain, and cancers and 
warts on animals, and probably also the principle 
of cholera, potato rot and other epidemics. These 
exhibit the lowest form of organization—-a con- 
geries of cells, from which all vegetable and ani- 
mal tissues are formed, each cell having an indi- 
vidual life of its own growing and propagating, 
independent of the general life of the system to 
which it belongs, so that it may live and grow 
after the cessation of the general life. These 
lower orders of plants are fur the most part illus- 
trations of cell life preceding on its own hook 
and not developing into the regular structure of 
roots, stems, leaves and capillary tissue. To this 
class the beer seed seems to belong, which has 
an analogue, as we have heard several remark, in 
the well known vinegar plant. — Newburyport 
Herald. 











A SCOTTISH SABBATH. 


I have seen Sabbath sights, and joined in Sab 
bath worships, which took the heart with their 
simplicity, and ravished it with sublime emotion= 
I have crossed the hills in the sober and contem- 
plative autumn to reach the retired, lonely 
church betimes, and as we descended towards 
the simple edifice, whither every heart and every 
foot directed itself from the country around, we 
beheld, issuing from every vale and mountain 
glen, its little train of mountain worshippers, 
coming up to the church, around which the bones 
of their fathers reposed ; in so holy a place the 
people assembled under a rvof where ye of the 
plentital south would not have lodged ‘the porter 
of your gate. But under that root the people sat 
and sung their Maker's praise, “tuning their 
~hearts, by far the noblest aim,” and the pastor 
poured forth to God the simple wants of the peo 
pie, and poured into their attentive ears the 
scope of Christian doctrine and dut y; and hav- 
ing filled the hearts of his flock with his conso- 
lattons, parted with them after much blessing 
and mutual congratulation, and the people went 
on their way rejoicing. O, what meaning there 
was in the whole—what pie ty—what in oe 8-0 
—what simplicity!’ The men were shepheris, 
and came up in their shepherd's guise; and the 
very brute, the shepherd's servant and compan 
ion, rejoiced to come at his feet. 
Sabbath, a Sabbath of rest! the body and soul 
were equally refreshed —Rer. Edward Irving. 
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Tt is dangerous for one to climb his family-tree 


| too high, for he is very t to get among dead 
| and decayed branches. > - 7” 


On his way he met | 


O, it was a! 


Mester’s Picnic. 
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An Englishman, boasting of 











the } ry of 

the horses in his co untry, mentioned ¢} 7 
brated Eclipse bad rau a mile in a os My 

| Kee xi fellow,” exclaimed an A eur 
“that is rather fess than the averaye ra t wt ¥ . 

| common readsters. [| live @ my antey eat, t - 
| Philadelphia, and when I ride in a hurry to town 
of @ morning, My own shallow cant kee ub * ‘ 

me, but generally comes into the store tena, if 

| from a minute to @ minute and a ha after my i‘. 
| Fival. One mormng the beast was restioas and | 
rode him as fast as L poss everal t nes 
around a large factory—ju { Harry 
out of him. Well, sir, he went so fast that the 
whole time I saw my back directly before is and 


was twice in danger of riding over my sel 


Curran’s eloquence, combined as it was wit! 
and drollery, was irresistible, and b 
daring style of oratory very singu 
with his extremely undignified person, t 
panied as it was with his mean apparel, « 
sioned bim to be taken for a man of the k wulk 






xrade. tle would, however, Slory in the contuime ly 
with which he was visited, and once, when takes 
for the “ boots’ of an inn, he brushed 9 traveller « 
coat, as he was authoritatively bid by the owner, 
and then travelled inside the coach with bit m, en- 
joying the man's amazement when he saw hin sa- 


luted with awe, at a town whereat the veloele 
stop) ved, by a whole munic ipal body that was wait- 
ing his arrival at the sessions. 


Doctor Digg thinks it very singular that bwed- 
wheat is never dear, nor does he waderstand how it 
can be converted into doe. Mi fet, says he, is so 
termed because you must mill-it, betore yous an eat 
it. Oats take their name trom Titus © ates, because 
they will stand a yood thrashing. Bur-icy is so 
calicd because it retuses to grow when ashes are 
strewed on the grouad where it is plaut 


Wheat 
is supposed to be a contraction ot + 7) i-you-eal, 
Maize takes its name trom the masement of the 
Luropeans, on first beholding so beautiful a grain. 
The etymology of rye he remarks is uncertain —but 
1 think it receives its appellation from the tine fiuish 


it gives to rural scenery. 


Whiskey. nid man named Death, still a resident 


of Ohio, tormerly lived in Cincinnati, where be sold 
5 Over the door of his store was the sivn of 
“ Rectitied Whiskey,” and directly under this lis 


name, Abraham Death. An old lady trom the 
country with her son, a hearty lad, was one day 


quietly wending her way through the strects in a 
wagon. ‘Ths sign caught her eye. She read it, 
“* Rectified Whiskey Absolute Death. ‘Thats a 
fact. Johnny, let me out; there is one honest whis- 
key seller in Cincinnati. 1 want to seo what he 
looks like.” 
anne wens 
“There's a cheat in all trades but hours,’ said 


the clock-dial. 


“You are a very handsome punster,” rejoined 
the bell. 
“Strike away—it deserves wringing,’ sung out 
two weighty little fellows below. 
* You be hanged!" ite rposed pendulum, * while 
T have a swing in this affair,” and thus they tickled 
one another tor a full hour, then the hey took hold 


and wound them ail together. 


The man who don't take a newspaper called in 





to know it Kossuth was an Irishman, and it le was 
going to be president? We told hin be ought to 
take a paper, so he could observe the sirens of the 
times. He said he didn't believe much in signe— 


though he believed the dark of the moon w 
good time to plant taters. He bas had the ' 
almanac for the last ten years, and it lias some no- 
tices of queer events marked in the a 





Not many months ago a Philadel tia Friend, 
who rejviced in the name of Comfort, paid his de- 
voirs toa young and attractive widow named Kachel 
tt » residing on Long Island. hither her griets 
were too new, or her lover too old, or from some 
other cause, his offer was declined. Whereupon @ 
Quaker trend remaxked that it was the first mod- 
ern instance he had known where “ Kachel retused 
to be Comtort-ed!" 





The Grand Jury in the « county of Tipperary, in 
Ireland, passed the tollowing resolutions: 

Resolved, That the present jail is insutlicient, and 
that another ought to be built. 

Resolved, That the materials of the old jail be 
employed in constructing the new one. 

Kesolved, That the old jail shall not be 
down until the new one is iinished. 


taken 


Frederick the Great, in one of his battles, happen- 
ing to turn his head round, saw his nephew tal to 
the ground, his horse being shot uader Lin nig 
ing the rider was shot, he cried, without sto pr 
“ The Prince of P russia is killed—look out to 
saddle and bridle!’ 


ak 


Jacob Jones was elected sherit! of thy 
November last. Jacob was very 
seli-complacent, very proud of ‘the 
neighbors called to see him. “ Approach,’ said 
Jacob, “approach very near. Though | am the 
sheriff elect, 1 feel that I am still one of you.” 


county, in 
polapous, very 
honor. bias 





“T don't miss my church so much as you sup- 
pose,”’ said a lady to her minister, who called on 
her during her illness; “for | make Betsey sit at 
the window as svon as the belis begin to chime, 


and she tells me who are gong to church, aud 
whether they have got on anything new. 

The Reverend Sidne ry Smith was notoriously one 
of the greatest wits in rs ngland. A triend once seat 
him a note, requesting him to sit for his portrait to 
Landse er, the great animal painter. Sidney wrote 


back, 
thing 2° 


* Is thy servant a dog, that he should do 


There is a man in one of the Western States who 
has moved so often, that Whenever a covered wagon 
comes near his house, his chickens a 
fall on their backs, aud cross their 
tied and carried to the next stopp: ing- place. 












* Doctor,” said aman toa an, “my daugh 
ter had afit this morning, an« sued for halt an 
hour without knowledge or ding 

“OO. replied the doctor, * rman 1 that, many 





people continue so all their liv 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journa 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIACLE 


This long-established and well-known weekly paper 
after fificrn years unequalled prowperit) « > rity, 
has become a ‘household word from: Maine to ( elifer 


nia, gladdening the fireside of the rich and 
and country, all over the wideextent of the | 
It should be @ weekly visitor to every Amer 
because 
al It is just sach @ paper as any tather brother of 
friend would introduce inte the faa 
re It is printed on the finest satin srtared paper, 
wita new type, and in & neat end neers style 
It is of the maminoth size, yet tains oe 
tieetnente im ite eight euper-royel paces 
Cw It is devoted to news tale porms stories of the 
sea, divcoveries. miscelinny, wit ar 
EW~ It is carefully edited by “ M Hallow, wh 
twenty years of editoria. experience in bert 
CP It contains in ite large weit and deep!y 
interesting pages yt one Vulgar word oF line 
CH it nambers among ite rey r pt ribut 
best male and female writers in the eve 
CH Ite tales, while they Sheorl the reader 
taste for all that is good and benut:! at 
CH It i» acknowieige 4S that segs j infleenne frock 
ps in the home cirrie w alancst 
sa Ite suggestive pages provoke °? » 
quiring epirit, and edd t their stores of teow lmige 
37 lt eolamas are free from pout 
topirs ite objert being to make heme hay 
~ It & for these reasome that i 
popular a favorite throughout the 
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